

















OCTOBER, 1850. 


VOL. V.—NO. IV. 
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Ant. L—TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPEC- 
TORS OF THE EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1850, pp. 40. 


Circumstances beyond our control prevented a notice of this 
interesting document in our last number. It exhibits a very 
favorable condition of the institution, and contains several im- 
portant statements and suggestions, to which we must briefly 
refer. 

Some modification of the penal laws of the Commonwealth, 
to make them comport more justly with the nature of the dis- 
cipline which we employ, is again urged by the Inspectors on 
the attention of the legislature. The leading article in our last 
number, and a communication in our first number of the current 
volume, have reference to this subject, and the Inspectors men- 
tion it as a “ fact in the history of our criminal] law, not now in- 
troduced for the first time, that when the separate system was 
adopted, the sentences prescribed for the several crimes and 
misdemeanors were not sufficiently graduated to the increased 
severity of the new system. In regard to many offences the 
maximum sentences remained the same under the new system 
as under the old, while, in point of severity, the two modes of 
punishment will be set down by every rational mind as vastly 
different. There are few men of full experience on the subject, 
who would not prefer to serve a sentence of seven years with 
the privilege of intercourse with others, than to remain half 
that time in separate confinement. In the opinion of the in- 
spectors, the subject continues to demand the attention of the 
legislature.” 
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The inspectors allude also to the interesting circumstance, 
that the prisoners were exempted entirely from the terrible 
epidemic which prevailed so fatally during the summer months 
of 1849, in the city and surrounding country. “ This is the 
more remarkable,” (they justly observe,) “when it is recollected 
that the constitutions of many of them have been broken down 
by disease and licentious habits, that their digestive powers are 
impaired by want of exercise, and that their diet is necessarily 
coarse and seldom changed. The same fact was observed 
during the prevalence of the disease in 1832; and it may form 
the subject of deduction in medical science.” 

Of the 128 convicts committed during the year, 44 were 
from Philadelphia county, 13 from Lancaster, 11 from Schuy!l- 
kill, 8 from Luzerne, and the residue from 22 other counties. 
Of the whole number 61, or nearly half, were committed for 
larceny, 16 for riot, and 7 for burglary. The largest number 
for any other crime is 4. Forty-eight of the 128 were foreign- 
ers, of whom 22 from Ireland, and 18 from Germany. 

Of 121 convicts discharged, 81 were by expiration of sen- 
tence, 34 were pardoned, and 6 died. 

Of 299 prisoners in confinement at the date of the report, 
223 were white, and 76 colored; 291 were males, and 8 fe- 
males. Of those received during the year, 20 were under 20 
years of age, and all but 24 were under 40. Ninety of the 128 
commitments were of persons habitually using ardent spirits, 
and 68 were in habits of intoxication. One hundred and five 
of the 128 were first convictions, 72 were unmarried, and 80 
could read and write. Only 18 were bound to a trade and 
served their time out. Thirty-seven of the 128, or nearly one- 
third were laborers, and the rest were divided among 40 differ- 
ent trades. These various items of information are extended 
through the history of the prison, and form an interesting sec- 
tion of the successive reports. 

But the most elaborate, and perhaps the most important por- 
tion of the present document is the report of the physician. 
Dr. Given has held this post for five and a half years, during 
which period he has observed with care the method of disci- 
pline, and its effects upon the subjects of it; and we are grati- 
fied to learn from such a source, that there is nothing in either 
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upon which the intelligent philanthropist, or the judicious 
magistrate or legislator can look without satisfaction. That 
there are defects, neglects or abuses in the method of disci- 
pline, and that the natural results of them are apparent in the 
effects upon the convicts, may be admitted, without involving 
the slightest condemnation of the system, or its penal efficiency. 
Referring to sundry modifications in the structure of the build- 
ings, and in the internal administration of the prison which 
had been suggested, Dr. G. says: 


Nor would these architectural and disciplinary modifications involve the 
slightest infraction of the professed principles of the Pennsylvania system. 
The separation of convicts from each other can be as easily effected with 
due regard to physiological laws as in utter defiance of them; and, surely, 
hardly any one need now be told that where the dictates of these laws are 
respected they yield in return longevity and heaJth, but where their require- 
ments are despised, whether it be in a castle or in a cottage, an alms-house 
or a prison, the inevitable results are suffering and death. Now, it must be 
acknowledged, that any one visiting the Eastern Penitentiary will find a 
sufficient violation of these laws to account for all the undue amount of 
physical and mental diseases it contains, without charging them to the 
principle of separation. 


The Doctor then specifies the chief points to which he thinks 
attention should be directed, in order to give the great princi- 
ple of convict-separation its proper influence. 

1. The heating apparatus. This he regards as altogether 
defective. 


In cold weather a uniform and sufficiently high temperature is quite un- 
attainable, notwithstanding our most strenuous efforts; and the injury to 
health hence arising is quite too obvious to be questioned. 

If we visit the cells when the temperature out of doors does not require 
the aid of fire, though we may find the walls dry, and the clothes and bed- 
ding of the prisoners comfortable, yet it is not unlikely that we may find 
the former dripping, and the latter saturated with condensed moisture: and, 
if we add to this, the practice which has prevailed of washing or rather 
flooding the cell floors once a week—some of the prisoners actually turnin 
their hydrants and allowing the water to flow until the floor is covered— 
think many cases of consumption can be accounted for, without seeking the 
cause in the patient’s isolation. 


It is certainly as easy to secure an even and seasonable 
temperature in a separate, as in a congregate prison. The 
prisoners are separated in one as much as in the other for 
nearly half the twenty-four hours; and whatever method will 
avail to keep a cell warm or dry in Auburn or Charlestown, 
between sunset and sunrise, will avail equally well in Philadel- 
phia or Pittsburg, from sunset to sunset. 
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2. Ventilation.—In this radical requisite, Dr. G. regards the 
structure of the institution as quite defective. 


“Tt is true,” he says, “when the doors communicating with the yards 
and corridors are open, a stream of fresh air rushes through the cells, which 
imparts life and vigor to their inmates, but when these are closed—and this 
under present arrangements must average more than twenty-two hours a 
day—the current slikset ceases, and a more or less vitiated atmosphere 
alone remains to be inhaled by the prisoners.” 


This is certainly a grave defect; but in no sense or degree 
can it be traced to the separation of the convicts one from 
another, nor would it be supplied, but rather aggravated by 
any kind of association. 

3. Foul air from the privies—We are surprised to learn 
that a nuisance so much within control, should be suffered to 
exist long enough to be the subject of complaint. Yet Dr. G. 
says: 

It is certain that in our cells these odors are often intolerably offensive. 
The use of chloride of lime, and the tight fitting covers recently applied, 
have done much to abate this disagreeable nuisance; but until our supply 


of water admits of the cess-pipes being washed out at least once a day, 
more or less injury to health must arise from them. 


We are not informed what obstacles of nature or structure 
have forbidden such a supply of water, or now delay it. 

4. A foreign nuisance.—This is no other than a poudrette 
manufactory, established immediately without and beneath the 
prison wall, which in certain and not unusual states of the air, 
sends its offensive and deleterious effluvia directly into the 
prison premises. Dr. G. thinks the air that is breathed by the 
indwellers of the prison, is always more or less impregnated 
with this foul odor. 

5. The absence from the cells of a due share of light.—With- 
out attempting to define with accuracy the extent to which 
such a privation may be carried with impunity, Dr. G. thinks, 
that both experience and analogy sufficiently prove that it is 
sufficient, in the cells of the Eastern State Penitentiary, “ to 
exert a considerable power in the production of disease.” 

6. The introduction of unhealthy occupations.—Dr. G. is of 
opinion, that nearly all the trades pursued in the Eastern State 
Penitentiary are proverbially deleterious; but there is one 
which he thinks entirely inadmissib‘e ; 
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In the shoemaking and weaving departments the great majority of our 
prisoners are engaged ; six or eight are carpentering and blacksmithing, and 
the remainder—a third of the whole number—are either entirely idle, or 
pursue the stultifying labor of wool and oakum picking. Ina pecuniary 
sense, | do not deem it practicable, and under proper regulations even as 
regards health necessary, materially to reduce the number of prisoners 
occupied at the first mentioned trades; but the necessity for employing a 
single man at wool or oakum picking does not exist. 


7. The length of sentences.—This is not a new topic of ani- 
madversion in the reports of Dr. G., and it is certainly within 
his province to discuss it. If the burdens of the mind may be 
supposed to disturb the physical functions under any circum- 
stances, it must be where there are the fewest objects to divert 
its morbid exercises, or the fewest opportunities to relieve 
them by the sympathy of others. The convict who enters a 
cell as a ten years’ house and home, will work, and eat, and 
sleep far differently from the convict who enters it for only 
two, or even five. Other things being equal, this difference in 
the prospects of the two men will be very likely to affect their 
standing in the medical report. 

Dr. G. refers to an opinion held by some of the prison au- 
thorities of England, “ that the separate system cannot be 
safely administered for more than a year or eighteen months ;” 
but he expresses his own conviction as the result of observation 
and experience— 


That prisoners can be subjected to the intelligent administration of the 
Pennsylvania system for years with perfect safety to both mind and body. 
Nor do I think that the results of the Pentonville Penitentiary can be con- 
sidered fair criteria of what we may expect in an American prison, where 
the same discipline is adopted. In addition to the direct influences of im- 
prisonment, the Pentonville convict has the certainty of an ignominious ex- 
ile constantly preying on his mind; and those only who have voluntarily 
left their native country can properly estimate the mental distress and con- 
sequent disease due to that cause. The prisoner in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary has no such harassing thoughts to contend with. He knows that at 
the expiration of his imprisonment kis punishment will end; and that he 
will be free to return to his native place, or to seek any other home prompt- 
ed by his interests or inclinations. 


We are not prepared to admit or deny the full force of the 
contrast which is here presented. There are many things to 
make the prospect of a voyage of transportation at the end of 
twelve or eighteen months’ confinement quite tolerable to an 
English convict; and there are many things to make an Ameri- 
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can convict’s return to society, at the end of five, seven, or ten 
years, by no means a pleasant contemplation to himself, what- 
ever it may be to his family and neighbors. We do not know 
how far the different destiny which awaits a Pentonville and a 
Pennsylvania convict at their discharge, may tend to equalize 
the severity of their respective sentences. We incline to think 
it has much less effect than Dr. G. seems to ascribe to it. 

Having presented these several causes of ill health, Dr. G. 
proceeds to point out the methods of obviating them, and he 
dwells much upon a change of occupation. To show how 
much the health of a convict depends on the trade to which he 
is put, Dr. G. says: 


That since the opening of the institution, about one hundred prisoners 
have been employed in carpentering and blacksmithing; and it is an inter- 
esting and instructive fact, that among those so engaged, but two deaths 
have occurred, and, as far as I can learn, a solitary case of insanity origi- 
nated, though they have been as rigidly separated from their fellow convicts 
as their Jess fortunate brethren bending over the last or seated at the loom. 
I think that to every unprejudiced mind, this will be a conclusive proof that 
there is nothing in the principle of separating convicts from each other in- 
imical to life or reason, and the lesson it should teach ourselves is too ob- 
vious to need discussion. I certainly do not wish or expect to see the 
institution turned into a penal colony of carpenters and blacksmiths, but I 
heartily desire to see as many of our prisoners employed in these capacities 
as circumstances admit of. 


To enable the officers of the institution to vary the employ- 
ments of convicts, or to pursue them at greater hygienic ad- 
vantage, Dr. G. would convert the present exercising yards 
into work-shops, and open other and superior yards at a proper 
distance, an improvement which he thinks would be quite prac- 
ticable, and but inconsiderably expensive. 


“The present exercising yards,” he says, “ are comparatively little used, 
and, their high walls obstructing the sun, are almost perpetually damp, and 
aid very much in keeping the cells in the same condition. 

“ Their conversion into workshops would exert the happiest influence on 
the health of the prisoners, especially if some simple gymnastic exercise 
were combined with it. I have been informed that machines can be easily 
coustructed which would enable our shoemakers to stand erect when at 
their work. If this be true, the suggestion should not be lost sight of, as 
cordwaining is by far the most destructive to health of all our employments. 
Besides, when symptoms of failing health appear, such arrangements should 
exist as would enable us, instantly, to remove the individual to some out- 
door employment, at which he could remain until either his hea!th is re- 
stored, or his sentence expires. At the present time, when the health of a 
weaver or a shoemaker begins to fail, he must either struggle on at his 
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original employment, or quit it for entire idleness in the infirmary, or be re- 
moved to one of the old blocks, where he remains profitless to the institution, 
and a burthen to himself. The effect of this is quite obvious.” 


It is easy to point out defects and suggest modifications, but 
not always easy to provide for them. Dr. G. not only states 
his problem, but he works it out. 


“ Let us suppose,” he says, “ that one hundred and twenty prisoners are 
received during the year. Of these, a certain number will be found to pos- 
sess the necessary strength of body and mind to resist the unhealthy influ- 
ences of weaving and shoemaking.—Let them be so employed. In another 
class we will find the body strong and vigorous, but the mind somewhat 
defective. Let these men be kept at some laborious employment in the 
open air—sawing stone for example—and whether the sentence be one 
year or ten, so far from being an expense to the State, their labor will 
prove profitable to the institution ; and, what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, preserve their mental and physical health unimpaired. A third class 
will present themselves with their minds ordinarily developed, but in deli- 
cate bodily health. These men require some light out-door employment, 
or to be kept in suitable workshops, at easy and healthy occupations—chair- 
seating, turning, carving, &c. Anda fourth class differing from all these 
will be discovered—colored boys—to whom, under present arrangements, a 
sentence of three years is almost equivalent to one of death. I do not be- 
lieve that the high mortality which prevails among colored prisoners is due 
to any particular influence of the separate discipline on persons of the 
African race, but because nature has endowed them with less vitality than 
their white brethren, and hence they more readily yield to the same de- 
structive influences. I believe all that is necessary to relieve us from our 
present anxiety respecting them is to improve the hygienic arrangement of 
their cells, and to take proper advantage of the ample space within the 
walls for affurding them out-door exercise and employment. What else 
than disease and death can be expected from shutting up in a close and 
damp cell, at an unhealthy employment, a half developed boy of feeble or- 

nization? If we were to place five hundred together under similar con- 

itions, they would inevitably die in the same proportion as under their 
present isolation. 

“The foregoing is not by any means a fanciful classification of our pris- 
oners. The distinctions are strongly marked, yet all are now treated alike : 
—the white and the black, the old and the young, the feeble in body and 
the robust, the weak intellect and the strong, whether the sentence be one 
year or ten, are nearly al] subjected to the same unvarying discipline. Is 


there not a Jarge amount of disease due to this indiscriminate administra- 
tion ?” 


This is a fair question, and we think answers itself. 

As to the practicability of introducing the needful amount of 
out-door exercise and employment, within the present prison- 
premises too, Dr. G. entertains no doubt; 


We have ample space within the walls to admit of at least fifty prisoners 
being employed five or six hours a day in the open air, without any more 
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intercourse with each other than if they were confined to their cells. If it 
were possible to get rid of the present amount of disease, and to start with 
three hundred fresh prisoners, the proper occupation of our now almost 
useless yards an gardens would preserve a degree of health among them 
that was entirely unknown to their predecessors, even should the other 
hygienic defects remain as at present. 


We hope this passage of the report will be carefully read 
and clearly understood. It is an unqualified assertion, of the 
opinion of a professional gentleman familiar with every depart- 
ment of the prison, that with all the defects of structure, venti- 
lation, heat, water, &c., which have been considered, and 
without any change in the discipline, three hundred prisoners 
might be introduced within the walls, with a prospect of a de- 
gree of health entirely unkrown in the previous history of the 
prison ; and this most desirable improvement might be attained, 
simply by the proper occupation of the now almost useless 
yards and gardens. Why should another twelvemonth pass, 
without testing the soundness of so important an opinion ? 


1 would not be understood to intimate that there is now no out-door exer- 
cise afforded to our invalids. Thanks to my predecessor, there certainly is; 
and though somewhat extended since his time, yet on quite too limited a 
scale—just enough to faintly shadow forth the vast advantages it is capable 
of yielding, were it carried to its proper limits, or resorted to at a proper 
time. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish distinctly to declare that, in giving 
prisoners out-door exercise and employment, I neither desire, nor deem it 
necessary, to modify in any way thetr present rigid separation from BACK 
orHER. Nor will | admit, that my earnest desire to place them under such 
influences as are calculated to prolong their lives and preserve their reason 
is the result of any mawkish sensibility. I am willing that the most ex- 
treme penalty of the law should be inflicted on any offender whose guilt de- 
serves it; but I cannot admit that a sentence of imprisonment justifies the 
community in placing the convict under any circumstances likely to :njure 
the health of either body or inind. 


Dr. G. thinks much advantage would result from an increas- 
ed number of visitors to the convicts. He thinks that the aver- 
age daily time spent in conversation does not exceed, if it 
equals, ten minutes. He is confident there would be no diffi- 
culty in increasing this to any extent that might be desired, 
without admitting any unqualified person as a visitor. He 
would also have more discrimination used in the distribution 
of books from the library, and more efficiency in following up 
the results of reading. The introduction of newspapers under 
suitable limitations, or of some other method of keeping the con- 
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victs informed of the current events in the world is also recom- 
mended, and we understand that this suggestion has already 
been acted upon. We do not know what class of newspapers (if 
any) might be selected, but we should certainly think most of 
the religious papers of the day were highly objectionable. Filled 
as they generally are with violent debate and controversy 
about points of sectarian dogmatism, they would by no means 
commend the pure precepts of Christianity to the ignorant or 
perverted minds of convicts. A relaxation of the rule which 
interdicts any communication of the prisoner with his friends 
is also commended, and the Dr. advises to the encouragement 
of musical talent wherever it is discovered, not only nor chiefly 
for amusement, but for its supposed moral and intellectual in- 
fluences. 

In respect to health of body and mind, we could scarcely 
expect a more favorable report than the present. After such 
a detail of causes, operating injuriously upon the health, as we 
have just exhibited, we could scarcely anticipate a return of 
only six deaths on an average population of two hundred and 
seventy-six prisoners, especially if we take into view the moral 
and physical condition of the convicts when received. The 
anticipation of an equal degree of health the current year is 
confidently entertained. We are credibly informed that not a 
single instance of mortality has occurred within the prison 
walls for the past fourteen months ! 


“In'eel,”” says Dr. G., “all things seem to ind:cate that the high mor- 
tality which has heretofore prevailed among our pri oners is at an end; and 
that ere long the contemplated improvemen's in our discipline, will enable 
us to pre= -ent such a degree of health as will remove all far her oppo-ition 
to our system. But in ‘expressing these hopes for the future, Lam desirous 
not to be understood as entertaining the beliet that the mortality of a prison 
population can possibly be reduce: to the same standard that exists among 
persons of the same age in society. In all pena! e-tablishiuy nts—especialty 
those which, like the Eastern Penitentiary, receive the human debris of a 
populous city—there exist in the constitutions of th» inhabitants, previous 
to reception, causes of a high mortality, which no aubsequent efforts can 
fully obviate.* But after making due allowance for the infl rence of admit- 
ted disease, we have still a number of deaths, which must be a tributed to 
the causes [ have mentioned ; and it is these, and these only, which | expect 
to dim nish.” 





* For a table which forcibly illustrates this remark, see Eighteenth Annual 
Report, page 51. 
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In four of the six cases of mortality, the parties were re- 
ceived in ill-health, and two of them were in the prison for less 
than six months. Five of the six were intemperate, and three 
of them foreigners. The following presents the facts in a con- 
cise form. 


Taste—Showing the per centage of Mortality among White and 
Coloured, and the Total Mortality of both Colours. 
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Eleven cases of insanity occurred during the year, in four 
of which the intellect of the individual was registered as de- 
fective at the time of admission, though not in such a degree 
as to prevent the pursuit of ordinary avocations. We scarcely 
need remind our readers of a fact with which they must be fa- 
miliar, that the rigid tests applied under the separate discipline 
reveal the slightest aberrations of mind, and hence no safe 
conclusions can be formed of the comparative extent of insanity 
in any other community of convicts, unless some common ru'e 
of judging is observed in both cases.* 

Dr. G. remarks, that it is among prisoners whose deficiency 
of intellect is quite obvious to a close examiner, but not so 
great as to attract the attention of casual observers, that cases 
of insanity in the Eastern Penitentiary usually occur; and this 
he regards as an important fact, “ as it at once warns us of the 
quarter whence most danger is to be apprehended, and affords 
ample time for precautionary measures.” Whether these nice 
distinctions would be noticeable in a congregate prison, or 
whether if detected, the treatment of the convict could be 
modified as it may easily be in a separate prison, is worthy of 
consideration. 





* See this point fully discussed, in “An Inquiry into the alleged tendency of the 
Separation of Convicts one from the other to produce disease and derangement. 
By a citizen of Pennsylvania, §§ IX. and X. 
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We must resort to the Dr.’s table for a concise view of the 
facts, in relation to this topic of his report. 





















































HEALTH ON ADMIS- 
_— Time in Hereditary 
: imei redi 
ed essam nee Crime. Prison.| Tendency. Event. 
Bodily. | Mental. 
2382) M. | 25 | M.} Larceny. Delicate.| Weak. | 6m. None. Cured. 
2274, W. | 201 M.} Larceny. Good. Medium.| ly. 4m.| None. Unimpr’vd. 
1887 | W. | 30 | M.| Burglary. | Imperf’t.| Good. 4y.4m.|} None. Unimpr’vd. 
2317| B. | 21 | Vv. | Burg.& Lar.| Good. | Weak. | ly. Hone. ' Improved. 
nele In- 
2331 | W. | 43 | F. | Larceny. Delicate.| Weak. | ly. sane. Pardoned. 
Father In- 
2388 B. | 15 |M | Larceny. As’matic,| Good. 6m. - sane. Onimpr'vd. 
one. 
2280; M. | 25 | M.| Larceny. Good. Good. ly.7m.| None. Unimpr'vd. 
2251 | W. | 24 | M.| Burg & Lar. | Good. Good. Qy. None. VUnimpr'vd. 
2451 W. | 22 | M.| Larceny. Good. Good. 4m. None. Improved. 
2378 | W. | 38 | M.| Larceny. Good. Good. ly. 2m. | None. Pardoned. 
2273 B. | 30] M.| Mauslau'ter. meer sens Weak. | ly. None. Unimpr'vd. 











The most cursory reader will not fail to notice the very 
short period of imprisonment which was suffered in most of 
these cases. One of them only four months, two only six 
months, three only a year, three others one year, and two one 
year and four months, and one year and seven months respec- 
tively ; or an average of one year and four months in all. Now 
itis well known that the most timid believers in convict-separa- 
tion allow, that eighteen months or two years may be endured 
with entire safety; and yet but one of these eleven cases ex- 
ceeded that period, and six of the eleven did not exceed half 
of it ! - 

It will also be noticed that one of the cases was a colored 
youth, only rirreen years of age, the son of an insane father, 
and diseased in body when received. Another was an epilep- 
tic at the time of admission; of the remaining nine, one was 
cured, and two others of them improved. 

We need not say, that as advocates of the system of convict- 
separation, we do not hold ourselves in any degree account- 
able for results which can be legitimately traced to adequate 
causes, apart from the nature of the discipline. Convict-sepa- 
ration may be perfectly maintained, without excluding a par- 
ticle of light or air for its sake. It is not needful to its full 


effect, that the prisoner should be visited with offensive odors, 
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nor that he should be doomed to an unhealthy occupation. It 
involves no exclusion of virtuous society, that is consistent 
with the proper execution of the sentence, and allows full scope 
to every influence that can conduce to his permanent reforma- 
tion. The community has no higher end to answer by his im- 
prisonment, than to restore him to the position and privileges 
which honesty and industry never fail to confer. We would 
have him cease to be a rogue, but we would not transform him 
into an idiot or madman. If the structure which is used for the 
Eastern Penitentiary is unsuitable for the mode of discipline 
pursued there, let the offence be laid at the proper door. The 
structure can be modified or rebuilt. If the administration of 
the prison is defective, let proper correctives be applied, what- 
ever wincing it may occasion; but while the true ends of penal 
suffering are better attained by separation than by association, 
we trust nothing will be done or attempted to discredit it. 

Dr. Given thus sums up the results of his experience and ob- 
servation. 


An honest believer in the moral advantages of separating convicts from 
EACH OTHER, and equally satisfied that their separation can be effected with- 
out the slightest injury to their physical or mental faculties, I look forward 
to the day when the Pennsylvania system will be made the basis of penal 
restraint in all intelligent communities. 


And though he does not feel disposed to regard the results 
of the past administration of the Eastern Penitentiary as a full 
warrant for such sanguine expectations, “ yet all things con- 
sidered, he does look upon the institution as a proud monument 
of the wisdom and foresight of its benevolent founders.” That 
twenty vears experience would disclose no defects of construc- 
tion, and suggest no improvements in the details of discipline 
and management, is more than could be expected of any 
human institution. 
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Ant. IL—PENITENTIARY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We derive the following comparative view of the chief 
penitentiary systems, from a very valuable work by M. Fre- 
gier, on the “ Dangerous Classes of the Population of Great 
Cities.’ (Des Classes Dangereures de la Population dans les 
Grandes Viilles.) The style of the author is not the most flow- 
ing; and hence the translation made by a young medical friend 
has not been an easy task. 

Although the remarks and suggestions of our author do not 
present any special novelty, and may, in some points be open 
to criticisms, yet, on the whole, they give so good a summary 
of the subject, and particularly of the successive changes of 
opinion and practice in France and Switzerland, that they 
will, we are sure, be perused with profit by all readers inter- 
ested in the solution of the questions which divide public senti- 


ment, in reference to penal discipline and penitentiary regimen. 
—([ Editors J. P. D.} 


In giving the history of the interior of the French prisons, | 
have given that of all the prisuns of Europe. 

They all display the same inconveniences and imperfections ; 
hence, the attention of these various governments is fixed upon 
the difficulties of this nature, which | have exhibited. 

During the last few years France, England and Prussia, 
have given a strong impulse to the progress of the “ science of 
prisons.” 

From these three nations, men distinguished and skilled in 
this science, have visited the United States, to examine the 
penitentiary sysiem, originally introduced into that country 
by the Quakers, and since perfected, or almost perfectly 
adapted to the frail nature of man, by the judicious observa- 
tion of facts, and the enlightened speculations of philosophy. 

The penitentiary system exists in the United States in two 
distinct forms. One based upon “ silence,” and the other upon 
“individual confinement and separation:’’ the first originated 
at Auburn, and the second in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The prisons in the county and city of Philadelphia are 
modeled upon the latter basis. The penitentiary at Cherry 
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Hill, is the one which, up to the present time, has most com- 
pletely accomplished the object of the principle of separate 
confinement. 

The system at Auburn consists in the prisoners working in 
common, during the day, under the obligation of silence, and 
separate confinement at night. 

The requirements introduced by the system in Pennsylvania, 
impose separate confinement upon the prisoners during night 
and day. This total isolation is relieved by work, by the 
visits of the inspectors, and ministers of the gospel, the warden, 
the physician, other officers of the house, and by the consola- 
tion periodically afforded to each inmate by persons of worth, 
under the title of visitors. 

These visitors, clothed with the power of administration, are 
the governor of the State, the members of the legislature, the 
judiciary bodies, as well as the mayors of the principal 
towns. We must add to these functionaries, more or less dis- 
tinguished, the acting committee of the society for the allevia- 
tion of the miseries of public prisons, the members of which 
represent, in fact, the habitual and active visitors in the cause 
of reformation; the first being little more than occasional and 
formal ones. 

When we closely examine the two systems, we soon dis- 
cover that the second, notwithstanding appearances, is milder 
and more easily endured by the prisoners than the first; and 
in addition, that it facilitates the supervision of the house, by 
the warden and the other officers. It is, moreover certain, not 
to mention the difficulties to be overcome in the mainte- 
nance of perfect silence among a number of criminals placed 
beside each other, that the proposition itself contains some- 
thing at which nature revolts, in that it condemns to inac- 
tion, for a longer or shorter period, one of the most imperious 
instincts of man, viz., that which induces him to communicate, 
by language, with his fellows. This desire for intercommuni- 
cation, which constitutes sociability, is such that, even were 
there a prospect of its being withheld only some months from 
the prisoner, it would still be very hard to restrain it, constantly 
excited as it is by the presence of the unfortunate beings who 
experience the same want. 

We may judge by the following details. In all the peniten- 
tiaries of America, formed upon the Auburn system, the dis- 
obedience of this rule of silence is punished, either by a 
reduction of the quantity of food, by confinement in a dungeon, 
or by the lash. ; 

These punishments are inflicted with great severity, but still 
the occasions for their administration seem to increase. The 
dread of the lash is in itself an impotent restraint, although it 
would seem necessarily to be augmented by the absence of all 
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prior information and control. For example, at Sing Sing, 
where corporeal punishments are inflicted with inexorable se- 
verity by the keepers of the prisoners, invested, in this matter, 
with almost absolute power, nature though compressed does 
not fail to display itself, the prisoners succeed by artifice and 
dexterity to communicate with each other, either in a subdued 
tone of voice, or by signs. So skilful are they in avoiding de- 
tection by their keepers, that the more depraved find opportu- 
nities to arrange criminal projects, the execution of which is 
deferred till their departure from prison. 

The constant struggle carried on between the prisoners, and 
those who exercise the repressive power, may at any moment, 
originate a universal rebellion among the former. Hither this, 
or the inattention of the overseers, will lead, sooner or later, 
in accordance with public sentiment, to a certain toleration, 
as far as regards the use of speech. 

M. Demetz, who, with M. Blouet, an architect, was sent to 
the United States of America, that he might there study the pro- 
gress of the “science of prisons,” since the interesting pub- 
lication of Messrs. Beaumont and de Tocqueville, on the 
condition and government of the penitentiaries of that country, 
announces, in a report replete with facts and useful documents, 
which he addressed to the minister of the interior, that there is 
already a laxity of discipline in the establishment at Sing Sing. 
He justly observes that this laxity is a sluw, but inevitable con- 
sequence, of the regime itself, or of the principle upon which it 
is based ; and he asks: Where can we find a man charged with 
the maintenance of so severe a discipline, without, at length, 
his becoming either cruel or negligent ? 

Great Britain has tried the silent system in several of her 
prisons, without resorting to corporeal punishment; but the 
endeavor was abandoned, and she was compelled to employ 
physical force to overcome the rebellious. 

At Coldbath Fields, where the infliction of corporeal punish- 
ment is environed with certain forms, and where the prisoner 
is permitted to lodge complaints against the keeper, the gov- 
ernor, a man of remarkable intelligence and capacity, had 
not less than sixty cases to examine every morning, in 1836, 
though he had all the requisite means for enforcing the system. 
The punishments inflicted, in the penitentiary, for talking and 
swearing, amounted to 5,138;* in 1838, they were not less 
than 9,750 in 138,812 prisoners.f 

In the house of correction at Wakefield, in which the rule 





* Rapport sur les pénitenciers des Etats-Unis, par MM. Demetz et A. Blouet, 
Paris, 1838, in fol., p. 42. 

t+ Rapport de M. Moreau-Christophe, inspecteur général des prisons, sur les 
prisons de |’Angleterre, de |’Ecosse, de la Suisse, de la Hollande, et de la Bel- 
gique ; Paris, 1839, in quarto, p. 70. 
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of silence is adopted, the punishments during the same year 
amounted to 12,445, out of 3,438 inmates.* 

In all the other prisons in England, managed upon the silent 
system, 54,825 punishments ure computed for a total of 
109,495 prisoners.T 

These results appear the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the system of classification forms the legal rule of the English 
prisons; and as this system combined with the obligation of 
absolute silence, introduced by the regulations with a view of 
neutralizing the vices inherent in it, failed to prevent verbal 
communications. 

Messrs. Crawford and Russell, Inspectors General of the 
prisons of England, in summing up in their last report the ob- 
jections that have been urged against the “ silent system,” reply 
to those who pretend that words spoken stealthily, cannot be 
of such a nature as to corrupt those that hear them: “In ad- 
mitting that a single word is not so injurious as ten, does it 
follow that a series of words successively interchanged by the 
same persons during a number of days, whenever an opportu- 
nity offers, does not constitute complete sentences? Besides is 
it necessary to talk much, in order to tell many things? Mav 
not a sign be an entire proposition, a project, or a discourse ? 
We have thousands of examples of prisoners, subjected to 
the most severe and absolute silent system, who in the space of 
a few weeks found out the names, and the most minute parti- 
culars of the imprisonment of their companions in the court 
and work-shops,” (of the prison.){ 

The penitentiary of Geneva, as well as of English prisons, 
rests upon the double basis of “ classification and silence ;” and 
in addition, it adopts the system of solitary confinement at night. 
This establishment, which is appropriately called a microsco- 
pic prison, and which some writers recommend as an example 
to the rest of Europe, contains, upon an average, about sixty 
prisoners. This number cannot be increased, because except- 
ing the fifty-six night cells, the house only contains two cells 
for punishment, and four or five berths in the infirmary.|| 

Notwithstanding the small number of prisoners committed 
to his charge, and the aid of a number of attendants; notwith- 
standing the alleged powerful arrangement by classifica- 
tion, and the most strict, and easily accomplished watching, 


ne ee eee ee 


* Ibid, same page. 

t Ibid, same page. 

+ Rapport de M. Moreau-Christophe, &c., already quoted, page 71. 

| Rapport de M. Moreau-Christophe, already referred to, p. 149. Consult also, 
Observations sur I"hygiéne des condamnés détenus dans la prison pénitentiare de 
Genéve, par Ch. Coindet.—Rapport sur un point de I’hygiéne des prisons, fait a la 
commission administrative du parlement de Genéve, par Mare d’Espine. (An- 
nales d’hygiéne publique, t. XIX, p. 273 ;—t. XXII, p. 183.) 
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the director of the penitentiary of Geneva is not enabled to 
maintain silence among the prisoners. 

Mr. Moreau-Christophe, by the permission of the director, 
questioned several of them, and found that the “rule of silence’’ 
was very frequently violated. 

One of the better class of prisoners gave the following curi- 
ous details of the facility with which he was enabled to infringe 
the “ rule of silence.” 

“Tf I so wished,” said he, “I could at any time, disorganize 
the whole work shop. We always have pieces of paper at our 
disposal; and who could hinder our writing upon pieces of 
leather? When we had no ink, we used blacking ; and has 
not every one red ink in the ends of his fingers? We wrote 
in this manner at Lausanne, where | spent six months. We 
never passed a day without exchanging words. During six or 
seven years, | have violated this rule (of silence) more than 
five hundred times, and was never punished but once. The 
consequences of these violations are but slight, but they might 
and would be otherwise so soon as mischief is determined on.’’* 

Farther inquiry elicited results no less explicit, and which 
equally tended to show that the observation of silence depends 
upon the convenience and disposition of the prisoners. 

When we recollect that the violation of the “ rule of silence’’ 
is so easily effected in a house containing so few prisoners, 
watched by fifteen salaried officers, not counting the gratuitous 
administrators, and the visitors, the number of whom is sixty- 
two, we ask ourselves; whether silence can be effectively 
maintained in a penitentiary containing four or five hundred 
inmates ? 

The penitentiary at Lausanne affords a most fruit‘ul source 
of study, because, since its foundation, it has been the subject 
of numerous essays, having for their object, not so much to in- 
timidate by a materially aggravated disciplinary regimen, the 
inmates who were confined in it, as to prevent their mutual 
corruption. 

The various methods of reform introduced during a number 
of years in this establishment, well attest how exceedingly 
powerless is the system of “classification and of silence,” 
whether we regard them separately or in conjoint action, to 
improve the morals and eradicate the vicious passions of the 
inmates. The Rev. Mr. Roud, who has devoted twelve years of 
his life to the improvement of the penitentiary of Lausanne, has 
explained with much zeal and sagacity the successive trials of 
these methods (of reform,) in a letter written to Mr. Moreau- 
Christophe, who was appointed by Mr. de Montalivet, minister 
of the interior, to visit the preneeeery: in een and to study 





. heats de M. {, Mla Mabaente, aves quoted, p. 168. 
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it in allits arrangements. This letter published by the agent of 
the minister in the report which he made to him,* shows that, 
during the first years of the establishment of the penitentiary at 
Lausanne, they employed the greater part of the prisoners in 
cultivating the ground which surrounded the building; the courts 
also were converted into gardens ; but as the number of relaps- 
ed criminals did not diminish, as the report shows, and as those 
prisoners believed to be reclaimed were precisely those who 
were the least so, it was determined to adopt new measures. 

It was then arranged that the prisoners might walk and 
converse with each other, two by two in file, and that there 
should be an intervening space between each couple, with pro- 
hibition to talk with those either before or behind them. They 
went further, they even established rotation among the differ- 
ent couples, so that in a fixed time each prisoner would be able 
to converse with every inmate of the work-shop ; but the sys- 
tem of rotation, instead of lessening crime, did but render them 
more mischievously ingenious and active by their constantly 
renewed intercourse. 

The directors of the penitentiary hoped to remedy the evil 
resulting from alternating the prisoners, by compelling the 
same couple to continue their walk together. They arranged, 
or attempted to arrange them according to their disposition 
and general character; this division, which it was thought 
would call forth moralizing relations and sympathies, placed in 
contact dispositions so incompatible, that the greater part of the 
prisoners walked in silence, without conversing, during entire 
months. This result determined the directors to introduce the 
principle of silence throughout the house; in their walks, at the 
table, as well as in the work-shops and in the cells. 

It was ordered that during hours of recreation, the prisoners 
should walk in single file, leaving a certain distance between 
each. 

The utmost vigilance was used to insure the maintenance 
of complete silence; nevertheless, the efforts of the over- 
seers, and of the officers of the house were all foiled by the 
devices and stratagems of the prisoners. The most severe 
punishments were as impotent as their watching. ! 

Since 1834, the executive committee has been authorized to 
subject all relapsed criminals, who had undergone one year’s 
imprisonment, as well as the most intractable of the other prison- 
ers, to solitary confinement during day and night. The re- 
mainder of the prisoners continued to live under the rule of 
silence. 

The relapsed prisoners, those who with the others specified 
constitute the class of exceptions, that is to say, the most cor- 


— 








* Rapport, page 192, et seq. 
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rupt, enjoyed every day a walk in the fresh air, in the courts: 
they were conducted there in gangs of four or six, and might, 
as the other prisoners, but during the absence of the latter, ob- 
tain the favor of cultivating a patch in the garden. In com- 
mon with these latter, they were admitted to the services in the 
chapel on Sundays, and on festival days. 

Below, we give a summary of the more important rules 
adopted for the government of the penitentiary of Lausanne, 
according to the report which we have already quoted. 

1. Compulsory, but not task labor in the work-shops open 
to the prisoners. 

2. For criminals on their first relapse, who have undergone 
less than a year’s imprisonment, solitary confinement with 
work; with the same allowance as the others, and three hours 
of exercise in the open air, during a week, or half an hour 
every day, excepting Sundays. 

3. Solitary confinement and compulsory labor, with depri- 
vation of their allowances, for criminals in their second or third 
relapse, if the first confinement had been for one year or less. 

4. Solitary confinement in three out of twelve days, for all 
criminals without distinction, upon their first entrance into the 
penitentiary. 

5. Perfect silence imposed upon all, of whatever condition, 
during day and night. 

The Rev. Mr. Roud properly thinks, that the impossibility of 
maintaining silence as a means of moral isolation, must lead 
to individual and absolute confinement, as the same insufficient 
system of classification gradually led to the rule of silence. 

The author of the “ Théorie de |’Emprisonnement,” M. 
Chas. Lucas, one of the Inspectors General of the royal prisons, 
having had occasion to visit the penitentiaries of Lausanne and 
Geneva, in 1834, conceived the idea of a system formed upon 
the combined working of these two institutions, and he carried it 
out in the compilation of a plan, having for its object, the organi- 
zation of the discipline of silence in the houses of correction, 
and bridewells, (?) “ without the employment of corporeal pun- 
ishment, but aided by solitary confinement ;” 

«Without suppressing the intervals of rest, and the walks in 
the yards, but by means of subdivision of the stay of the pri- 
soners and rotation of the admissions ;’’ 

“ Without the absolute prohibition of conversation, so as 
again to permit verbal communications with the better part of 
the inmates, and to grant permission to the reclaimed to con- 
verse while walking two by two in the courts.”* 

I have used the exact expressions of the author, in order to 
present the principle features of his system, for fear of being 





* Théorie de ’Emprisonnement, Vol. I., p. 177. 
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charged with misrepresentation, by a careless exposition, 
where I might have felt myself compelled to alter even the 
thoughts of the author. 

M. Lucas, hoped perhaps, to conciliate the advocates of the 
different systems, by offering them a theory which possesses 
some features in common with all that had ever been adopted. 
But unfortunately, he endeavored too hastily to establish a 
favorable opinion of the new system ;* Instead of patiently 
waiting the lights of experience, he but obeyed the impulse of 
his first impressions, and endeavored to build up a theory, at 
the close of his book, upon the vacillating principles of those 
adopted at Geneva and Lausanne. 

It is certain, that a short time after the publication of the 
last volume of his work, one of his colleagues, Moreau-Chris- 
tophe, fully exposed the defects of both the systems, from the 
union of which he had formed his own; and proved the neces- 
sity of making, at length, a trial in Europe of solitary confine- 
ment, with the modifications tested by time, was the last 
ascertained limit of prison discipline. 

The author of this report which displays the present condi- 
tion of the two penitentiaries, from which M. Lucas borrowed 
the principles and details of management, does not merely con- 
tent himself with showing, by the most undeniable facts, that 
his (M. Lucas) conclusions are contrary to the whole system 
of these institutions, but he has taken care to corroborate it by 
the direct evidence of many distinguished persons, whose 
names and character are given, and who are more or less inti- 
mately connected with the direction of both kinds of peniten- 
tiaries. 

The king of Sardinia, in offering a prize for a plan of a prison 
to be built in his kingdom, upon the basis laid down in the 
theory of M. Lucas, determined, if I am properly informed, to 
wait until the French chamber should decide upon the merits 
of the rival systems of prison discipline, in order that he might 
adopt the one most worthy of confidence. 

From that time the entire subject remained as it was; but 
what other destiny can await the system of M. Lucas, which, 
according to his own confession, is a union of the systems of 
Geneva and Lausanne, than that reserved for those from which 
it emanated, and which are now about to undergo a new 
change, and yield to the slow but certain progress of the prin- 
ciple of solitary confinement ? 

Under every aspect in which we can view the “ reforming 
measures of silence,’’ whether we endeavor to maintain it by 
immediate and ever threatening punishment, or whether the 
infliction of the penalty is to be preceded by investigation, and 





* It had only been tried siz months, Vol. I. p. 178. 
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submitted to the test of fixed laws, it is my opinion that it is 
productive of infinitely greater inconvenience than advantage. 

Moreover, it gives rise to perpetual ill feeling between the 
overseers and the prisoners, and keeps the mind of the latter 
constantly intent upon devising means by which to avoid the 
detection of the agents of the house, or distracts their attention 
by endeavoring to imitate the successful efforts of their com- 
rades; it abstracts their minds from those serious ideas of re- 
formation, which their condition seems well calculated to in- 
spire; nor does it induce that calm resignation which might be 
the forerunner of an approach to the adoption of better sen- 
timents. 

Admitting that the system of silence effects, to a certain ex- 
tent, the moral separation of the convicts, and that it partially 
prevents mutual contamination, results which we cannot deny, 
yet it leaves unobstructed their visual relations, and thus, but in- 
completely obviates the objections to their living in common; 
for while it deprives the hardened criminal of an opportunity 
of being separated from immoral and vicious associations, it 
does not prevent the prisoners becoming acquainted with each 
other, which, of course, may be continued when they meet in 
the world after their liberation. This defect, alone, suffices in 
our eyes, to condemn the silent system, and ought to show to 
statesmen and philosophers the necessity of replacing it by one 
more in accordance with the wants of the reform of the pri- 
soners, and the interests of society. 

The system of separate confinement has had its various 
phases, as well as that of silence. It was originally introduced 
in Pennsylvania, under the form of solitary confinement with- 
out labor; but after making this unfortunate attempt at Cherry 
Hill, the system of separate confinement was substituted, as we 
have already shown, when speaking of the general features of 
the two principle forms of imprisonment in the United States. 

This last form of imprisonment, by the admission of all, is 
perfectly applicable to those suspected or accused of crime, 
who are waiting their trial, on account of the brevity of their 
confinement. Iwill waive then the consideration of this parti- 
cular feature of reform, which is the one agitated in the inter- 
nal economy of our houses of detention. 

The arrangement of the cells at Cherry Hill, embraces but 
two kinds, the one constructed with courts on the level of the 
ground, the other without courts, distributed through the upper 
story of the house. The first are occupied by those whose 
term of confinement is long, and the others by the remainder 
of the prisoners. 

The court attached to each cell on the ground floor, is very 
small: in it the prisoner is permitted to walk one hour 
every day. He may, according to the condition of his health 
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be permitted to spend the whole day init. The cells of the 
others are more commodious and healthy. 

The sick are attended in appropriate cells, in a higher story, 
which are called the cells of the infirmary. : 

The sick are sometimes permitted, when accompanied by 
an attendant, to walk through the principal court of the estab- 
lishment. The prisons at Trenton and Moyamensing are not 
provided with courts, though in other respects they are built 
upon the model of that at Cherry Hill. This mode of construc- 
tion, if we trust the information contained in the report of M. 
Blouet, leaves nothing to be desired, either in the distribution 
or in the size of the cells, and it offers advantages which can- 


not be had at Cherry Hill; viz., it diminishes the size and ex- 


pense of the buildings, and considerably diminishes the chances 
of escape. 

M. Blouet observes, that according to the opinion of Dr. 
Bache, the physician to the penitentiary at Cherry Hill, the 
prisoners, whose term of confinement does not exceed three 
years, can dispense with the little courts, but that they are ab- 
solutely necessary to those whose confinement exceeds that 
period.* 

After all, notwithstanding the weight of this opinion, sustain- 
ed as it is by experience, M. Blouet concludes his report by 
recommending the adoption, in France, of the system of Phila- 
delphia as practised at Trenton and Moyamensing. In his 
plan, he suggests eight separate roofed courts, all converging 
to the same point, for the use of the sick. 

This suggestion of M. Blouet, concerning the sick culprits is 
very humane, and supplies an important defect in the Pennsy|- 
vania system. : 

It is not without surprise that we notice the limits assigned 
to these walks by the able architect. The more bold in 
itself was the idea of naturalizing in France the system of 
individual separation, which prevails in many of the American 
prisons, the more ought MM. Demetz and Blouet to have anti- 
cipated the difficulties which they would encounter, both on 
account of the prejudice existing against the introduction of 
foreign practices, and the novelty of the enterprise. 

But these estimable travellers, who, after the example of 
their predecessors Messrs. Beaumont and de Tocqueville, have 
shed so much light upon the practical question of imprison- 
ment, having studied it in the best governed institutions of 
America, appear to me to have imitated the system of Phila- 
delphia with too scrupulous an exactitude. 

It is urged, as an objection to the system of separate confine- 
ment, that it is only applicable to those whose imprisonment is 





* Rapport, page 99. 
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short, and that it has the effect of diminishing effective penal 
action, by forcing the government too frequently to exercise its 

ardoning power, with a viewof relieving the severity of these 
295 confinements. 

It is right to meet this objection at once, and to destroy the 
ground of complaint by permitting all, both well and sick, to 
exercise in the courts and walks, more or less frequently, ac- 
cording to their age, the nature of their crimes, or the number 
of their relapses. 

To those who argue against the system of solitary confine- 
ment as practised at Cherry Hill, the recency of its establish- 
ment, (1827,) and the insufficiency of proof, Messrs. Demetz and 
Blouet have been enabled to answer, that the experience from 
1827 up to 1836, the time of their visit, was altogether favor- 
able to the system, as proved by reference to the bills of mor- 
tality, and the condition of the health of each prisoner, who 
is examined at his entrance to, and his departure from the peni- 
tentiary. The hygienic notes and different papers of Dr. 
Bache the physician to the house,* show that the regimen of 
the institution generally had a beneficial effect upon the larger 
number of prisoners, by leading them into a quiet, laborious and 
regular life, not only in the cases of those imprisoned for less 
than two years, but also of those that had been kept in con- 
stant confinement for six years. Facts show that solitary con- 
finement does not differ from the system of classification, in its 
effects upon the health of prisoners, at least, during a period of 
six years; their health being as good in the former case as in 
the latter, and perhaps better; that even where the period 
was more extended, they might justly infer, after an invariably 
successful experience of nine years; that the systems prac- 
tised at Cherry Hill, and at Trenton, would offer no greater 
obstacles to the health of the prisoners, than that of a central 
house subjected to a more or less absolute law of silence. But 
that they might not err upon a question of humanity, these gen- 
tlemen deemed it expedient to permit all the French prisoners 
the exercise of walking; and more particularly those who, on 
account of their crimes, or their relapse, had been condemned 
to ten, fifteen, or twenty years, or even to a perpetual impris- 
onment. | 

By such reasoning, I believe, that MM. Demetz and Blouet will 
dissipate all doubts, and explain all the difficulties which their 
report, though powerful and clear, did not succeed in remov- 
ing. As the plan suggested by M. Blouet, by means of the walks 








* Report of M. Demetz, Articles in defence of the system, Notes to Nos. 28 
and 29. 
+ The three years that have elapsed since the visit of MM. Demetz and Blouet, 


have wrought no change in the data which they collected.—[M. Fregier’s work 
dates 1840.] 
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and the courts which he has recommended, has for its object 
the accomplishment of the views which I have expressed, | 
will adopt it as the basis of the measures proper to be pursued 
in the application of these principles. 

It appears to me, that writers, politicians, and all those who 
have advocated the adoption of the principle of separate con- 
finement in France, should endeavor as far as practicable to 
apply this principle, and to have it incorporated into our crimi- 
nal code. The more the penitentiary system which they offer 
to the investigation of the public, of the administration and the 
chamber of deputies, will admit of long confinements, the more 
necessary it will be to change the system of punishment exist- 
ing in our present code; and it is the more important to ac- 
complish this object, as the long period of some of these 
penalties, is one of the greatest safeguards which socicty pos- 
sesses against its enemies. 

In order effectively to maintain these long confinements, and 
to avoid the perpetual labor required by an imprisonment for 
life in a prison, organized strictly upon the principle of sepa- 
rate confinement, [ consider it indispensable to mitigate the 
application of this principle, by all the means consistent with 
its proper execution. A plan at the same time the most simple, 
reasonable and effectual, would be, a periodical removal of 
the prisoner, that is to say: enact that the director be re- 
quired to make the prisoner leave his cell, and to walk in 
a large and well ventilated court or yard, and so arrange the 
provisions of the law, as to limit the right of walking, in the 
open air, according to the age and the nature of the crimes of 
the convicts. In addition, it would be necessary to regulate 
this provision by the behaviour of the criminal, for the superin- 
tendent or warden should, as at present, be invested with the 
power of punishing the prisoner in these cases; and this right, 
which so powerfully influences the discipline of prisons would 
be futile, if, for the disobedience of the disciplinary rules, the 
superintendent were not authorized to prohibit, for a certain 
time, the prisoner leaving his cell and enjoying his walk. 

Exercise thus regulated in favor of the prisoner, and the 
right of the superintendent to suspend this privilege, in cases 
specified by law, would, I think, conciliate all interests both of 
humanity and of injured society. 

Why should we, according to this view, suggest a change 
in our penal code, were it not for its effect upon the system of 
compulsory labor, which would then, by the abolition of the 
galley system, be susceptible of a new name and application.* 








* This is but one view. The academy of moral and political sciences in its en- 
lightened initiative, in offering for a prize essay, has suggested the following ques- 
tion: viz., What modifications should our penal code undergo, in order to be 
harmonized with one of the principal known forms of penitentiary discipline ! 
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Would not the penitentiary regimen resulting from the com- 
bination that we have pointed out, very materially differ from 
that of Cherry Hill, Trenton, or of Moyamensing. [In the latter 
system, constant separate confinement, and an impossibility of 
ever crossing the threshhold of the cell, excepting at Cherry 
Hill, in the case of those whose term of imprisonment is long ; 
and they, on account of the small size of the court attached to 
the cell, have, in reality, only the privilege of breathing the ex- 
ternal air for one hour daily. On the other hand, let separate 
confinement be relieved, upon fixed days, by a walk in a court of 
sufficient size to permit the prisoner to take salutary exercise 
and recreation. 

The advocates of this last system, which is, as we see the 
American one of separate confinement ameliorated and perfect- 
ed, have properly styled it the French system. In fact, to our 
nation will then belong the honor of reconciling the original 
principle of solitary confinement, with the feelings of humanity, 
and of restoring to the prisoner the right of exercise—an honor, 
far from resulting from a modification of the silent system. 
This has happily released the culprit, overcome by the instinct 
of talking, from the odious punishment of the lash; but it does 
not relieve him from the penalty of silence; since there can be 
no medium between silence and conversation; the mimic art 
being nothing less than language conveyed by signs. Notwith- 
standing the obvious improvement, and the almost complete 
change that the separate system, borrowed from America, has 
undergone among us, the advocates of the silent system and of 
classification have urged several objections against solitary 
confinement, which we now propose cursorily to examine. 

Among these are some, the examination of which we will 
defer to a future occasion; viz., those concerning elementary 
moral, religious and professicnal instruction, and the expense 
of the buildings. For the present, we shall content ourselves 
to review some of the more important objections. 

M. Moreau-Christophe, one of the most ardent and able ad- 
vocates of solitary confinement, wishing by the opinion of a 
learned and authoritative body, to meet the charges of those 
who urge that this system would compromise the intelligence 
and the life of the prisoners, has submitted the following 
question to the Academy of Medicine of Paris, viz., Whether 
continued separate confinement, alleviated only by labor and 
by conversation with the officers of the house, could exert a 
dangerous influence over the health and intelligence of the 
convicts ?* 

This question, conveying in exact terms the formula of the 





* Mémoire sur la mortatilé et la folie dans le régime pénitentiarie (Annales 
Vhygiéne publique.) Paris, 1849 ; tome XXII. pages 5 et suiv. 
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original Pennsylvania system, which consists in permanent sepa- 
rate confinement, without permission for the prisoner to leave his 
cell at all, and consequentiy without communication with the ex- 
ternal air, has been decided in the negative by the Academy. It 
- moreover, though only required to give an opinion on the sani- 
tary question of the different penitentiary systems, availed itself 
of this opportunity to express, in decided terms, its preference 
for the [modified] Pennsylvania system, as being better adapted 
to effect the moral reformation of the convicts. 

This opinion expressed by the Academy of Medicine is enti- 
tled to the more weight, as it was adopted after a full and able 
discussion, and was illustrated and sustained by a memoir, the 
author of which (M. Moreau Christophe) had collected his 
statistics and facts from the most reliable sources. 

The clear and decided manner in which this opinion has 
been announced, relieves me from the necessity of referring to 
a question which ignorance, or obstinacy alone can_here- 
after revive.* Yet in subscribing to the opinion of the Aca- 
demy, we must say that we, had we represented it, would 
not have expressed our opinion in such unlimited terms. It is 
very true, that its inductions, and those of Moreau-Christophe, 
made from the documents collected in the different penitenti- 
aries of America are true, and irrecusable; but these induc- 
tions should be confined within appropriate limits, for the full 
execution of the system of separate confinement only dates at 
Cherry Hill, from the close of the year 1827, and the data 
furnished from that penitentiary only embrace twelve years, 
or rather only eight, during which we have positive informa- 
tion relative to the physical and intellectual health of the in- 
mates. I think that the Academy would have acted wisely had 
it assigned a limit, even though a conjectural one, beyond which 
it would have abstained from pronouncing a positive opinion 
on the effect of this imprisonment, without short exercise in the 
open air. However deleterious, both physically and morally 
considered may be the ordinary life in our prisons, and the 
free life of criminals, it was not a reason, it seems to me, for 
concluding in consequence that a prisoner, confined for twenty 
or thirty years of his life in a cell,even with the modifications of 
the American system, had as much chance of life as a French 
prisoner in the state of congregation. In defence of the 
Academy, it may be said, that an undefined reproach di- 
rected against the principle of isolation, is answered by a 
solution in general terms, and so far this is true. But this ob- 
servation, if I am not deceived, will not deprive mine of its 


‘ 





* See the memoir just referred to, and also the report made to the Royal Acade- 
my of Medicine. (Bulletin de [ Académie Royale de Médecine; Paris, 1839 ; 
t., IIL, p. 372. ) 
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value. However this may be, and whatever restriction we 
may wish to impose upon the decision of the Academy, we 
cannot deny that solitary confinement, as modified in France, 
viz., permitting out door exercise upon stated days, completely 
removes every difficulty, and that the system recommended by 
the Academy should forever silence any scruples relative to 
the sanitary question, however broadly considered. 

We shall, therefore, say no more upon this point. Writers, 
and those in official stations, opposed to the application of the 
principle of separation, urge that this principle has not, as to 
its visual relations, all the weight attributed to it, as the 
criminal from the fact of their appearing before the court of 
assizes, in the presence of their accomplices, and a large public 
assemblage, may, after their liberation, be exposed, by the pub- 
licity given to the trial, to the dangers resulting from the pro- 
miscuous intercourse of prisoners. 

It would not be reasonable to expect that the system of 
Pennsylvania should extend its influence beyond the house of 
correction, or the prison destined to receive the criminal dur- 
ing his punishment, for that is not the field of its action. ‘To 
judge impartially, we should compare this with the silent sys 
tem, and place them under the same circumstances. Proceed- 
ing thus, we would find the question most decisively in favor 
of separate confinement. 

There is a difference, logically speaking, between the action 
of this principle and that “of silence, under which is included 
the system of Auburn, and all those systems which it has origi- 
nated in Europe. Besides, I do not deny the inconvenience 
alluded to, it may be real, but it is trifling. It exists in all sys- 
tems of imprisonment, and nothing can obviate it, except the 
suppression of the proceedings of the courts. This inconve- 
nience is not increased by the preceding and reciprocal rela- 
tions of the co-accused ; and as regards the public it is a matter 
of indifference, for upon its memory the physiognomy of a 
criminal makes but a slight impression. 

Upon the return of MM. Demetz and Blouet, when the in- 
teadiontion into France of the system of separate confinement 
as practised in America was again agitated, it was objected 
that it was incompatible with the French character, which is 
lively, gay, and communicative, and more sociable than that 
of any other people. Mr. Ramond de la Sagra, who published 
a journal of his travels in America, replete “with useful infor- 
mation, is one of those who have expressed this opinion. 

He announced it with his reasons, in a letter published in 
the March number of the Revue Britannique for 1837. It 
is based upon the loquacity of the French, and. the reserve 
and silence of Americans. I could meet this objection by say- 
ing that it is inconclusive; for we never, and now less than 
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ever, have had any idea of servilely imitating, in our penitentiary 
system, that of the United States, which is based upon the prin- 
ciple of separate confinement ; and in addition, it is not right to 
charge the American system with depriving the prisoner of the 
pleasure of the social principle. The liberty which he has of 
conversing with the warden, various ministers of the gospel, the 
physician, the inspectors, the officers, and visitors of the house, 
completely exclude this idea. It is desired by his seclusion, 
to exclude him from evil associates, and to place him in 
relations with the honest portion of those engaged in the peni- 
tentiary. What can be more natural, more wise, and more in 
conformity to the laws of civil society ? 

As Mr. Lucas has deemed it his duty under solemn circum- 
stances,* to reiterate this objection, I will answer at the same 
time to both of my opponents. Is it right thus to refer to an 
individual called an American? Does this individual, or can he 
constitute a distinct national type’ In my opinion it would be 
admissible to speak of the English, French, Germans, or any of 
the members of the old world, as constituting a distinct and 
characteristic type; but Americans who, as a nation, date but 
from yesterday ; the American, whose fellow citizens form an 
assembly composed of individuals of all nations, a mixture of 
characters the most various and opposite; the American, the 
child of emigration, and who can only hope to populate 
immense territories by the aid of migration; it would be a 
mistake to make him a “ compact whole,” to represent him 
under a uniform national aspect; it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he could physically and morally endure that which 
would be insupportable to Frenchmen, or any other people. 

For myself, recollecting the diverse origin of the American 
people, I should be inclined to believe that if solitary confine- 
ment were not incompatible with the nature of Americans, it 
should not be more so with that of any other people. I go 
farther, and do not hesitate to affirm, and experience sustains 
the assertion, that Frenchmen are so organized, as to be- 
come more easily reconciled than any other people to a 
solitary life—such as the improved Pennsylvania system 
marks out. Further, the directors of the American prisons, 
with whom MM. Demetz and Blouet conversed, uniformly 
admitted that the French, (more readily than ethers,) became re- 
conciled to the privations of separate confinement; and our na- 
tional character justifies this assertion. The lively disposition 
of the French is manifested not only in the ordinary concerns 
of life, but in adversity and in danger. Under the bloody 
tyranny of the committee of public safety, at a period when 





* Lecture delivered before the society for the promotion of Christian morals, 
1839. 
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the political prisoners only left their prisons for the scaffuld, 
those unfortunate beings endured their captivity to the last 
moment by sportive wit and imagination ; their calmness was 
the result not merely of a clear conscience, but of a bold and 
careless disposition, and a character braced for danger. On 
the field of battle, in the presence of the foe, gaiety mingles with 
enthusiasm, and imparts to the bravery of our troops an ardor 
so remarkable as to elicit the admiration of even their ene- 
mies. Why should a Frenchman, who by these most happy 
endowments of nature is enabled to assuage the anguish of 
the most torturing situations, to face the most extreme dangers, 
not sustain with resignation the shackles of a position, which, 
though ignominious, is not less fitted to call forth, in another as- 
pect, ; the distinctive traits of his character? The objection 
which we are considering is not, then, well founded ; its advo- 
cates defeat their own cause; for they, while admitting the 
natural loquacity of the French, purpose, by an antinomian 
system, to subject him to the most inexorable discipline of 
silence; as if such a discipline were better suited to his open, 
communicative disposition, than that of separate confinement, 
where the solitude and silence are daily relieved by regular 
visits, and alleviated by manual labor. 

Mr. Ramond. de la Sagra adds to the objection we have 
just refuted, that a religious discipline is necessary to insure 
the complete development of the system of separate confine- 
ment; and as this condition is very limited in France, we lack 
one of the vital principles of the system, and therefore, this latter 
is impracticable. Let us endeavor to refute this novel objection, 
which has been noticed more than once. 

It is very true, that religious sentiment has not the same 
ascendancy, nor the same influence, in France as in America. 
But is this equivalent to saying, that these sentiments, associ- 
ated with the great truths of morality, would not be a power- 
ful means of exciting in the mind of the prisoners just feel- 
ings, and of making them taste the practical fruits of social 
life? I should be sorry to believe it. 

In examining the means necessary to establish the authority 
of religion over the minds of this class of people, it should be 
observed that it is necessary for a clergyman to study their hab- 
its and frailties, and that his moral and religious instruction 
should be adapted accordingly. 

Without wishing to make the least comparison between 
honest and criminal laborers, I would suggest that the same 
plan should be pursued with both. Religion itself should be 
varied from its ordinary forms, that it might with more facility, 
penetrate the rude and hardened hearts of criminals, whose 
education is so limited. True, orthodox religious ideas would 
take no hold of the minds of men stripped of all credence, 
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by depravity and pride. Aware of the lukewarmness of the 
sae in all that regards religious exercises, they would 
e less inclined to contract habits of this kind, as when they 
become free, they could lay them aside without incurring 
reproach. 

The assistance of religion which the system of separate con- 
finement most imperiously requires, and which is better adapt- 
ed to this than to any other system, should be invoked in 
France, as well as in the United States, as mitigative ‘and a 
means of reformation. But this assistance could be effectual 
only, so far as it is grounded upon morality.* Instead of 
affecting to see an evidence of religious indifference and even 
unbelief in the language of those who invoke the assistance of 
religion and morality, the clergy would act wisely if they 
would recognise in this unanimity of opinion, the expres- 
sion of a universal sentiment, and of the necessity of displac- 
ing dogmatic severity, by the simplicity of religious morality.t 





Art. III.—THE CINCINNATI HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


There is nothing in the schemes of reformation that we look 
at sooner than the time of life to which they apply—whether it 
be the suppression of intemperance and of vices closely allied 
to it, or the checking of the desecration of the Lord’s day, or the 
bringing of the stubborn wills of the perverse and wayward into 
due subordination to lawful authority, or the controlling of the 
lusts, that ifindulged, would subvert the fabric of society and turn 
men into beasts—it is upon the period of life at which the effort 
is made, that the question turns, whether it will be radical in its 
operation and permanent in its fruits) Those who have charge 
of the cradle, the nursery, and the infant-school, have the 
choicest opportunity to give direction to the current of life and 
outline to the future character. By neglecting, or by only par- 
tially improving it, they put double duty upon those who suc- 
ceed them in the office of care-takers. The child who has had 


es 





* This would seem to be something like an inversion of the order.of things, 
religion being usually regarded as the basis of morality. 

+ In a letter of 25th December, addressed to M. Moreau-Christophe, M. Ramond 
de la Sagra seems to have renounced the opinion he formerly entertained concern- 
ing the incompatibility of the character of the French criminal with separate con- 
finement. See No. 1, of the Correspondance Pénitentiare, published by M. Moreau- 
Christophe. 
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his own way at home for the first ten years of his life, will be, 
with difficulty, brought to submit to tutors and governors in 
the second ten. What the parent could have done with com- 
parative ease the master must do with great pains and dis- 
couragements. If the refactory spirit passes unsubdued through 
the period of minority, the case becomes all but hopeless. The 
means employed to reduce it to subjection are almost as likely 
to alienate as to win. They must, in some respects, closely 
resemble those which are used with convicted felons. There 
must be a restraint of personal liberty, a forcible detention 
within four walls, a lonely cell for a dormitory, and a compul- 
sory performance of a daily task. There is indeed an avoid- 
ance of the infamy and disability which attaches to the convict ; 
and there may be mingled with the discipline a much larger 
share of parental and home influence than is practicable or 
perhaps appropriate to a prison; but to have been in a House 
of Refuge is evidence that the evil habits had become too 
firmly fixed to be eradicated by ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion, reproof and correction, and hence the necessity of resort- 
ing to a modified confinement, in the hope of preventing the 
next following step of a public prosecution and conviction. 
We have need to be thankful that so wise and benevolent an 
institution as a House of Refuge has been added to the means 
of restraining and reforming the viciously inclined. Hundreds 
have doubtless been turned in such a school from the ways of idle- 
ness and crime to habits of honest industry. We are rejoiced that 
one has been established on so liberal a basis in the “queen city” 
of the West. We hope all our cities and large towns will see 
the wisdom and economy of providing a similar agency to 
check the career of juvenile offenders, and save them if possi- 
ble from a felon’s doom. But we must, at the same time, re- 
mind parents and teachers, that with few exceptions the boys 
and girls received into such places are swift witnesses against 
them. In almost every history of such delinquency, there is 
brought to view the vicious example of parents—a home (if 
home it may be called) made miserable by ill-temper, intem- 
perance, and consequent destitution—an infancy and childhood 
passed in the streets or on the commons, exposed to every pol- 
luting and corrupting influence; or amid an utter neglect of mind 
and body, manners and disposition, heart and soul. Often- 
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times, too, the sad truth comes out, that such an unhappy youth 
has been connected “ by fits and starts,” with some daily or 
Sunday-school; and we are left to wonder that weeks, months, 
and perhaps years have past, in which the powerful but gentle 
agencies which a faithful and wise teacher controls, might 
have been bearing upon him, and yet the propitious opportu- 
nity has past, and too frequently, without a single studious and 
well-directed effort to improve it. We have sometimes wished 
there was some method of reflecting back upon parents and 
teachers the consequences of their remissness and neglect in re. 
spect to the children and youth who are committed to them. 
We might hope that if but one generation could see what 
mischief results from neglected opportunities, corrupt commu- 
nications, and vicious examples, as they are revealed in the 
succeeding age, much more earnest heed would be given to 
prevent them. But perhaps it would still be in vain. If indi- 
vidual cases, which are spread out day by day in the shocking 
details of suffering and crime that crowd our newspapers, fail 
to awaken censideration, we can scarcely suppose that a more 
enlarged view would have the effect, even if a miracle were 
wrought to present it. 

Houses of Refuge, then, must still be erected, and efforts to 
repair the evils which inevitably result from the neglect of 
early culture of right habits and dispositions, must still be made, 
and ail must be done with a good hope of success. And it is 
gratifying to find so high an appreciation of the benefits of such 
an institution as our Cincinnati friends have practically ex- 
pressed. 

We observe that the charter, (of which some friend has kindly 
furnished us with a copy,) contemplates two distinct establish- 
ments upon the same premises, and under one supervision, viz: 
a House of Correction, for the confinement and punishment of 
males over 16 and females over 14, and a House of Refuge for 
the confinement and reform of males and females under those 
ages respectively. 

We apprehend that the distinction which is indicated by this 
arrangement between “ punishment” and “ reform,” as the design 
of penal restraint or suffering is not easily preserved, nor is it 
perhaps altogether safe, especially when so arbitrary a line of 
division is established as that of age. If we understand the 
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ground of the distinction, it is, that offenders under sixteen 
and fourteen are regarded as more hopeful subjects of reform, 
and less worthy objects of punishment than offenders of the 
same class who have past those ages respectively. We do not 
suppose, however, that punishment is to be dispensed with in 
the House of Refuge, nor that reform is out of the question in 
the House of Correction. 

The subjects of the House of Correction are, males over sixteen 
and females over fourteen, who are liable to confinement in the 
county gaol of Hamilton county in consequence of the sentence 
of any court or magistrate of said county, or the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and those who are committed for trial or as witnesses 
for any cause. When received they are to be kept at work, but 
we do not see that any limit is assigned to the time of their 
confinement or any provision made for their discharge. 

The subjects of the House of Refuge, (or Reformation, as it 
is elsewhere called in the act,) are, 

1. Males under sixteen and females under fourteen from the 
county of Hamilton who are liable to confinement in the gaol 
of the county or in the State Penitentiary. 

2. Males under sixteen and females under fourteen who are 
represented as proper subjects by their parents or guardians, or 
the trustees of any township in the county of Hamilton, in cases 
where they would be authorized to apprentice such minors. 

Both classes are to be retained under the exclusive control 
of the directors till of legal age, or till apprenticed, unless 
sooner discharged by the directors; which discharge in the 
case of the second class, may be upon the simple order of the 
directors; but in the former, according to § 2 of the act, it 
must be with the written consent of the court or magistrate 
that gave sentence ; yet in § 3, the provision is general for the 
discharge, at any time, of any inmate “ upon the order of the 
directors, whether the party was received upon the application 
of parent, guardian, or trustee, or in consequence of the sen- 
tence of any court or magistrate. We think the distinction 
contemplated by § 2 a very salutary one, and presume its nul- 
lification was through inadvertence. 

In the unrepealed portion of the act of March 12, 1845, we 
notice an independent provision, applicable for ought that ap- 
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pears, to the State: generally, that all males under sixteen, and 
females under fourteen years of age, who may be accused of 
any crime or misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment, shall 
be entitled to a private examination and trial, to which only 
the parties to the case shall be admitted, unless one of the 
parents, or guardians, or their legal representatives demand a 
public trial, in which case all the proceedings shall be in the 
usual form. An appeal to the Court of Common Pleas lies in 
all cases of sentence to the House of Reformation by a Justice 
of the Peace. The Houses of Correction and of Refuge are 
placed under the control of nine directors—five appointed by 
the City Council, two by the Court of Common Pleas, and two 
by the contributors of $50 at once, or $5 annually. 

The “ rules and regulations” of the House of Refuge are not 
peculiar, though the introductory paragraph presents, in rather 
a confused manner, the same distinction to which we have ad- 
verted in the description of the objects of the two institutions. 
We give the passage entire. 


In forming rules and regulations for the government of the House of Re- 
fuge, great care has been exercised to endeavor to conform to the opinion 
that the only hope that can be had of success, in truly reforming vice, is, 
by a course of mild persuasion,—offering privileges and rewards as incen- 
tives to good conduct and praiseworthy example,—presenting motives to the 
mind, and inculcating mora] and religious principles, that will enable youth 
to govern themselves. 

The law punishes vice by placing delinquents here, subject to confine- 
ment and various privations. 

The object of the institution is reform, which it is believed punishment 
will not accomplish, but the reverse. The rules and regulations are, there- 
fore, framed to place motives in view, in the kindest manner, to influence 
youthful minds to aveid the wrong and pursue the right. 


If we read the passage rightly, it asserts (1.) that delinquents 
ar2 placed in the house to punish them; (2.) that punishment 
has a tendency to prevent reform; and yet (3.) that reform is 
the grand design of the institution. We distrust all theories of 
reforming wicked men or bcys, that dispense with punishment 
as the certain consequence of ill-doing; and have no doubt, 
that in the administration of the new Refuge at Cincinnati the 
old-fashioned plan will be adopted, of mingling love with fear— 
reward with punishment, and mildness with severity, accord- 
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ing to the characters and dispositions of those who may come 
under its wholesome discipline. 

Before we dismiss the subject, we must congratulate our 
friends in Baltimore, upon the prospect of a grand institution 
for juvenile offenders in their city. We have had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the plans prepared by Mr. Haviland, the dis- 
tinguished architect, who has given unwearied attention to the 
construction of penitentiary byildings, and do not hesitate to 
say, that if adopted and carried out in the spirit with which 
they are designed, our sister city will be distinguished for a 
monument of her philanthropy, and sound moral and political 
economy, quite as creditable to her as those which commem- 
orate deeds of warlike renown. 

The following description, connected with the plates, will 
give a general idea of the establishment at Cincinnati: 


The grounds connected with the House of Refuge are pleasantly situated 
between the Colerain Turnpike and the Miami Canal, about three quarters 
of a mile north of the present corporation line. 

They were purchased from Joseph R. Riddle, for the sum of $7,896. 

There are 430,000 feet (nearly ten acres) in the whole tract ; 260,000 of 
which are enclosed with a wall seventeen feet high, and averaging two and 
a half feet thick. The remaining 170,000 feet, lying between the turnpike 
and the walls, will be ornamented with trees, shrubbery, &c., and used as 
pleasure grounds. 

The dimensions of the buildings are as follows, viz : The front, facing 
the road, is two hundred and seventy-six feet long, fifty-seven and a half 
feet wide, and four stories high above the basement. The centre building 
is eighty-four and two-thirds feet long. The three lower stories are appro- 
priated for the use of Directors, Superintendent, Matron, and others in 
charge of the institution. The fourth story is to be used as an Infirmary. 

Joined to the main building are the two wings, each ninety five and two- 
thirds feet long, in which are one hundred and eight dormitories for boys, 
and seventy-two for girls. 

The buildings are of limestone, obtained from the adjacent hills. The 
coping to the walls, caps and sills to windows, &c., are of Dayton stone. 

The front is ornamented with a beautiful portico, of marble, obtained 
fourteen miles below Madison, on the Ohio river. 

In the rear of the centre building, and connected with it by a gallery 
twenty-five feet long, is a back building one hundred and fourteen feet long, 
fifty-six feet wide, and two stories high. ‘The second story contains two 
school rooms, each fifty feet, by twenty-five, and a chapel fifty-eight by 
fifty-two. The lower story is designed for dining rooms for the boys and 
girls, kitchen, store-rooms, &c. 

Still in the rear is a one story building, forty-feet long, used as a boys’ 
bathing room, and room for washing clothes. 

There are in all over two hundred and fifty rooms, including the dormi- 
tories. All the rooms are to be warmed by steam. There is to be a boiler 
outside the boys’ bathing room, of sufficient capacity to do all the cooking, 
washing, heating water, and also to generate steam to warm the whole 
building completely throughout. 
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| A large drain passes under ground from the Canal to Mi!l Creek, into 


_ which all the filth and offal is to be thrown, and forced away by a constant 
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stream of water from the Canal. 

Large cisterns, receiving water from the slated roofs, will afford an abun- 
dant supply of wholesome water for the whole establishment. 

The rooms are to be lighted with gas manufactured on the premises. 

The entire cost of the buildings and fixtures will be about $150,000. 

The plan of the buildings was drawn by the late Henry Walter, and the 
whole superintendence was conducted by him until his death, which occur- 
red on the Ist of July, 1849. The building was then one story high above 
the basement. After Mr. Walter’s decease, Mr. Osgood Fifield was ap- 
pointed Superintendent. He has finished the buildings in accordance with 
the original plan. Methods for warming the house, cooking by steam, 
lighting, &c., were proposed by him and adopted by the City Council. The 
premises were ready for occupation September Ist, 1850. Competent 
judges, after surveying the premises, pronounce them to be the best con- 
structed and most convenient of the kind in the United States. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Clark Williams, a member of the City Council, 
and others, for the interest they have manifested in this matter, and it 4s 
fondly hoped the institution will realize all the benefits to the community 
which its warmest friends have anticipated. 





Art. IV.—COUNTY PRISONS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have repeatedly expressed the opinion, that it is in vain 
to attempt the perfection of our penitentiary system, if the 
county jails be neglected. Our readers have been reminded of 
the peculiar difficulties which exist in relation to the local pri- 
sons in Pennsylvania. Neither the plan nor the government of 
these comes ordinarily under the notice of the legislature ; nor 
is either under the supervision of any executive department of 
the State. The commissioners of such county build when they 
believe that a new jail is required; and as their plans have had 
little or no reference to the great system of which each prison 
forms a part, the consequence has been a wasteful and injurious 
expenditure of the public funds. If each county had been an 
independent sovereignty, there could scarcely have been less 
attention given to the harmony of discipline. That mere igno- 
rance has been in some places the reason of this defect of con- 
sideration, must be conceded by any visitor who is familiar 
with the improvements which have been made during the last 
twenty years in the methods of construction. What else could 
have led in one of our counties, to the erection of a building 
which was no sooner occupied than its manifest insecurity sug- 
gested the need of additional guards; which were supplied by 
spiking to the walla range of flat bars outside of the windows! 
What else could have led (as in another county, and within the 
last four years) to the building of a house with walls so exposed, 
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that some prisoners breaking through, found themsélves free?; »,, 
The repair of the fracture was by an iron frame on the inside ~ 


of the cell over the fresh masonry; which frame was soon’ torn 
away by a company in confinement together! What else 
could have led certain commissioners (within the last two 
years) to avoid the best prisons in their own State, and to 
visit for instruction the local jails of New Jersey? In short, 
whether, as respects security or discipline, we have sufficient 
evidence, that the officers chargeable with the construction of 
new prisons, are not careful to inform themselves before pro- 
ceeding to the execution of their duty. Again, there exists a 
prejudice against any interference ab extra with the course of 
any board of commissioners. The affairs of such county are 
regarded as purely local; and the intervention of persons not 
citizens of the county, nor chargeable by it, is viewed as an 
intrusion. Even in the legislature of the State this prejudice is 
exhibited to such an extent, that when county officers have ap- 
plied for aid, and it has been suggested, that the State should 
annex to any concession a proviso requiring conformity with 
the penitentiary system, established by law, no one has been 
found willing to “ interfere in local matters,” so far as to urge 
the proposed restriction; and loans and other means have been 
authorized without a limit to the conduct of the commissioners. 
Whether the mode of imprisonment should be associate and 
indiscriminate, or in conformity with the policy of our penal 
code, was left to the same discretion which has continued to 
maintain to the present time the old form of jail. 

This ignorance, this indifference, and this neglect, would be 
less pernicious, if they only delayed for a few years a general 
reform of structure and discipline ; but new prisons are erected 
almost yearly, and the mischiefs which they encourage are 
thus receiving a new license for an indefinite period. At this mo- 
ment the commissioners of Lancaster, Northampton, Schuylkill, 
Montgomery and Adams counties are proceeding with the 
construction of jails for their respective districts. Delaware 
has just been engaged in the same work. The jails at Holli- 
daysburg and at Bloomsburg are new; and Sullivan county, re- 
cently erected, requires a prison for her growing population. 
To go no further, here are nine prisons which must stand 
during a long period, and with respect to which the legislature 
of the State have had as little agency as the Grand Turk. No 
general enactment compels an adherence to the policy of our 
State discipline; and the independence of the local treasuries 
prevents, in most cases, an appeal to the legislature for aid of 
any kind. Our readers may infer what probability exists, that 
all of those nine prisons shall be found to agree with the pre- 
sent state of knowledge amongst experienced builders. In 
Lancaster a large expenditure has been authorized, upon a plan 
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carefully prepared by a practised hand, with the design to con- 
form it to the separate mode of confinement; and if the details 
be completed so as to allow of effective management, we may 
have no reason to complain of the result. In Montgomery we 
are informed that about $50,000 will be appropriated, and that 
an effort will be made to ensure creditable workmanship in 
favor of good discipline. In Schuylkill there have been high- 
sounding promises from the press, but not having inspected the 
plans, we are not prepared to express any opinion upon the 
prospects for that county. In Northampton the amount of ex- 
penditure contemplated is not sufficient for the completion of 
a building according to the best models, nor for the construc- 
tion of any jail having in view separation of the inmates. In 
Adams it is understood that the old form of jail is to be re- 
peated. The buildings at Hollidaysburg and at Bloomsburg, 
axe unworthy of criticism. In the Delaware jail nothing appears 
a yc been attempted beyond a slight improvement of the 
Old type. 

The difficulties in the way of reform are not limited to struc- 
ture alone. The apparatus for heating and ventilating, which 
involves no mysteries, but requires only common sense and a 
little confidence on the part of the officers, may be rendered 
altogether useless by a neglect of very simple precautions. No 
skill of a designer can provide against the perverseness of an 
administrator. It is discreditable to the management in Berks 
county, that the apparatus for warming their expensive sepa- 
rate prison has never been fairly tested. It lies idle, while the 
cells are heated by stoves, the pipes of which project through 
holes broken for the purpose. It may be observed in this con- 
nection, that in no particular is a good separate prison occa- 
sion for discouragement to county officers or their builder, if 
they possess the ordinary qualifications of prudence and zeal 
for the public interest. The knowledge which they lack is to 
be had for the seeking, and without pecuniary loss. It would 
be folly to pretend that a prison can be built by any mason. 
A good dwelling-house requires more skill than falls to the lot 
of multitudes of bricklayers; and any large public institution 
demands of the constructor higher qualifications than are neces- 
sary to the planning of a private residence: but this additional 
requirement, instead of relieving commissioners of the duty of 
erecting a good prison, tends rather to convict them of a failure 
in the performance of duty, when they omit to employ expe- 
rienced hands. It may be added, that although there is no 
such complexity of detail necessary to a good separate prison, 
as should discourage any officers from its erection, yet a de- 
parture from the plan, even in a single particular may destroy 
the advantage expected from a large outlay. We cannot act 
ingonsistently in these matters. To make costly arrangements 
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for preventing intercourse amongst the inmates, and then, as 
in Berks, to make holes through which the prisoners may talk 
freely, is obviously an imprudence. So, if we set up a care- 
fully devised apparatus for heating and ventilating, intending 
to provide by sound breakers against intercommunication, and 
then alter the heating pipes so that we cannot guard the fresh 
air flues against the transmission of articulate sounds, the fault 
is not in the plan of separation, but in an abuse of the appa- 
ratus. We repeat, that the task of commissioners will be easy 
if they will only observe, and do as they learn. Our space will 
not allow of any addition to these remarks, the principal design 
of which was, to quicken the attention of our readers to some 
of the risks to which our penitentiary system continues to be 
exposed. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


No. 1.—Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary. 


We learn that on Saturday, Septeinber 21, the Board of Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary unanimously elected John S. Halloway War- 
den of that institution. Mr. H. has held the office of clerk from the open- 
ing of the prison, in the laborious and perplexing duties of which he has 
given uniform satisfaction. His intelligence and industry in that depart- 
ment, his long acquaintance with the economy ard management of the insti- 
tution, and the unanimity with which he has been elected to the new post, 
give us good ground to believe that Mr. H. will honorably sustain the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of his new station. 





a 


No. 2.—Vew York Prisons. 


The Annual Report of the Inspectors of the prisons in New York for 1849, 
exhibits a decrease in the number of convicts, as compared with the previous 
year, or fifty-five at Auburn and seventy-one at Sing-Sing. ‘The physician 
of the prison reports,” writes the Albany correspondent of the New York 
Courier “ that from a careful investigation of convicts under a long term of 
imprisonment, he has been irresistibly led to the conclusion, that five years 
is the longest term which a convict can pass in retirement and be restored 
to the world with a sound mind in a sound body. The mind, like the body, 
in the absence of proper exercise, loses its tone of strength. Convicts des- 
pair of ‘seeing out’ a long sentence.” 
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He thinks, that after long terms, it would be more merciful to retain 
them for life than to return them to the world incapable of self-control. The 
cutler shop sent the largest number to the hospital, the tailor shop sent the 
least number. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven of the prisoners confess their guilt, two 
hundred and twenty-five deny it. One hundred and fifty-six think they 
have been benefited by the imprisonment. 

Among the occupations of those sentenced to Auburn, fourteen were 
sportsmen, ten speculators. One in three were unable to read; and one 
half left, or were deprived of a home before they were 16 years of age. 





—-— 


No. 3.—How Errors are Propagated. 


There is probably much more error introduced into the community by 
short branch railways than by any main line. A volume, or even a titled 
pamphlet, assumes an air of pretension from its bulk which attracts notice ; 
and there is usually somebody enough awake to open it and tell the world 
if there is any thing in it that should not be. But a newspaper essayist 
may put a little sack of poison in a parenthesis, and it may take effect and 
spread, no one knows where or how, till it is met in some loathsome stage 
of its operation, and in a form too virulent to be effectually counteracted. 

The same remark is true of the use of pictures. An utterly erroneous 
impression may be made by this means, and that too more effectually than 
by any verbal description. A striking example of this is before us. The 
London “ Historic Times” for January 11, gives us a well executed cut of a 
prisoner sitting in his cell with a heavy chain, one end fastened to a ring and 
staple in the wall, and the other to his right ankle, and underneath are the 


words, 
“ Pentonville—Solitary Confinement.” 


We venture to say, that if any respectable person should utter as foul a 
falsehood respecting the system of discipline in use at Pentonville as this 
picture utters, it would be the end of his respectability among all to whom 
the facts should become known. And yet it may be fairly presumed, that 
the misapprehension to which this one picture will give rise, will remain 
with hundreds all their life long, and will be propagated to hundreds, if not 
thousands besides, who will never be fortunate enough to have their per- 
verted views corrected.» 
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No. 4.— Thieves’ Mass Meeting. 


A late number of the London Morning Chronicle furnishes an account of 
a singular meeting held in that city. 
It was composed of one hundred and fifty youths, who were presented 


with tickets of admission on the condition of their being vagrants under 
twenty years of age. This motley assemblage presented a spectacle alto- 
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gether indescribable—a horrible concentration of rags, dirt, degradation, 
vice, villany, and ferocity. The happy expedient of allowing the lads to be 
their own spokesmen, was resorted to, and the effect in the elicitation of 
valuable facts concerning their condition and the opinions most prevalent 
among them—displaying their character—was most admirable. The open- 
ing scene, as described by the reporter, exceeds any thing of the kind we 
ever met with; and is only approached by the accounts of Lord Ashley’s 
reception, some time back, at the hands of a similar auditory,—not alto- 
gether unlike a Menagerie at feeding-time. 

Previous to hearing the lads in public, they were severally examined as 
to the “ causes” of their deplorable condition. It came out that orphanage 
was the chief element in bringing them into their lamentable state. Out 
of the one hundred and fifty there present, thirty-nine had lost one of their 
parents, and eighty more had Jost both! The entire fraternity were more 
or less practically conversant with prison discipline—all had, at some pe- 
riod, paid the penalty of their evil propensities. In fact, there were only 
twelve of the one hundred and fifty who had not been imprisoned more than 
‘once; while among the higher periods we noticed three who had been con- 
fined respectively twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-nine times! Terrific 
outbursts of applause succeeded the announcement of these longer periods; 
and when a youth under nineteen announced twenty-nine imprisonments, 
the yells, screams, and boisterous “ bravos” lasted several minutes. This 
promiscuous examination having been completed, the “lads were invited to 
set forth their own cases, which they did in a very lucid and impressive 
manner. One fact came out from most of them with great force—their 
dislike to their course of life, and intense anxiety to quit it. This has 
called forth our present observations. We shall permit these youths to 
speak for themselves, as far as they referred to the matter in hand, giving 
them in the order in which they rose, and omitting only those who made no 
allusion to discontent, which seems to leave them as they approximate to 
manhood. 

The first of these singular orators was worthy of a primary place on the 
roll of speakers. He was seventeen years of age, dressed in a “ torn wide- 
awake hat’’ and a dirty smock frock; and his speech is so brief, and yet so 
comprehensive, that we give it entire :— 

“*Gentlemen,—(immense applause and laughter,’)) I am a Brummagem 
lad. (Laughter.) My father has been dead three years, and my mother 
seven. When my father died I had to go and live with my aunt. [I fell 
out of employment, and went round about the town, and fell into the com- 
pany of a lot of chaps, and went picking ladies’ pockets. Then I was in pri- 
son once or twice, and J] came to London, and have been in several prisons 
here. I have been in London three years; but I have been out of it several 
times in that time. I can’t get any thing honest to do: and I wish I could 
get something at sea, or in any foreign land, I don’t care what or where it 
is.’? (Cheers and yells.) 

The third had been twenty-four times in prison :— 

“He had been doing that for the last five years; and if he could get out 
of it, he would be very glad to leave it.” (Cheers.) 

The fourth, who was received with great applause, indicating his noto- 
riety, said, that “the play led him on to bea thief. If he could go to Aus- 
tralia he would be very glad, as, if he stopped in England, he feared he 
should do nothing but thieve to the end.” (Laughter, and cries of * Well 
done !” 

The ba speaker was eighteen years of age; and, as we have before no- 
ticed, that as they approached adult age the desire to reform diminishes, or 
actually disappears: accordingly this lad said nothing either of honesty or 
Australia. 

A youth now stood forward, cleaner than the rest, and, to all appearance, 
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more intelligent. He was imprisoned for some trifling offence, and, when 
he came out, “fell cadging,” and has followed that occupation ever since. 
“ But,” he says, “if I could leave off, and go to the !sle of Dogs, the Isle of 
Man, or the Isie of Woman—(laughter)—or any other foreign place, [ 
would embrace the opportunity as soon asI could. And if so be that any 
gentleman would take me in hand, and send me out, I would be very thank- 
ful to him indeed. And so good night.” (Cheers.) 

Another Jad complained most piteously of the hardships of his lot. “I 
would rather do any thing than thieve. If I see a little thing I take it, be- 
cause I can’t get any thing to eat without it.” He also expressed his anx- 
iety to “ get out of the country.” 

The behaviour of this remarkable assemblage became more orderly to- 
wards the end; and when the proceedings terminated, they were furnished 
with sufficient to procure each of them a lodging, and dismissed to enjoy a 
night’s rest procured without the violation of that remnant of right principle 
which even some of them appear to possess. 

What, then, is to be done with these boys? Are they to be passed by 
unheeded, and left to wallow on in their present pitiable condition, and when > 
they have the will, without the power, to rush away and forsake it for ever? 
It is clear that, in this country, character once forfeited by felony is rarely 
retrieved. Leta lad but suffer imprisonment for theft, and who wil] em- 
ploy him? He is, therefore, driven by sheer necessity to his former prac- 
tices—all hope of an honest livelihood is gone for ever! He plunges deeper 
and deeper into the dark abyss, forcing the State to support him, now and 
then, by some overt act committed confessedly for the purpose of securing 
rest in gaol! Most of these lads retain sufficient self-respect to abhor their 
ways, and long for honest labor; but this wears away with time, and should, 
therefore, be taken in the bud. 





—>— 


No. 5.—The Domiciliary condition of the Poor. 


The following passages, taken from an article in the London Times, con- 
tain sundry hints which philanthropists will do well to heed. 


The domiciliary condition of the poor lies at the root of all attempts to 
render them substantial service. Regarded physically or morally, it is an in- 
dispensable preliminary to all improvements of this class or any other, that 
they should possess, within their dwellings, whatever is required for cleanli- 
ness and decency. Now, to show the physical mischiefs that, in this re- 
spect, beset the population of London, as well as most of our towns, be they 
great or small, (and much that is said of the towns may be applied to not a 
few of the agricultural districts,) I need only refer to the statements nearly 
every day in the columns of your journal, the reports of the Registrar-Ge- 
neral, and of the various sanitary associations. Disgusting and horrible as 
they are, | can assert, of my own personal knowledge, that they fall short 
of the monstrous reality. If they do net beget, they unquestionably invite 
and localize epidemic disorders ; and J have indeed long entertained a belief, 
which is confirmed by hourly investigation, and the opinion of many friends 
who are joined with me in these inquiries, that a very large proportion of 
the, pauperism of the country, with its appalling train of debilitated frames, 
widows, and orphans, is the result of the sanitary condition to which our 
neglect has abandoned such vast multitudes. 

As for the moral mischiefs, their name is Legion. I can call to witness, 
I am sure, every minister of religion, the Scripture readers, the city mis- 
sionaries, the district visitors. They will concur with me in declaring, that 
to aim at the spiritual improvement of the foetid swarms that, without either 
the practice or the possibility of decency—without limitation of age, sex, or 
numbers, crowd the stinking apartments of the lanes, courts, and alleys of 
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this great metropolis, is a vain and fruitless effort. The work, too, of edu- 

cation is altogether baffled; for the child, returning to these abodes of pro- 

= and animal life, unlearns in a single hour the lessons of an entire 
ay. 

An effort such as this offers another advantage—it requires no prelimi- 
nary delay; we may commence forthwith. The improvement, I rejoice to 
say, of the dwellings of the poor, with its concomitant blessings of health 
and morals, is no longer a matter of theory or investigation; it has been 
established by abundant proof; it may be seen in full operation in the various 
mode] lodging-houses of London, founded by the Laborers’ Friend Society, 
by many benevolent individuals, and by the Metropolitan Society for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Working Classes—a joint stock company, 
which, if it were well supported, would, of itself, be able to grapple with 
half the mischief. We may see in them decency, cleanliness, and repose: 
in the houses for single men, every comfort their station requires, at the 
price which each one would elsewhere pay for the twentieth part of some 
pestilential sty ; in the houses for families, three well-aired apartments, with 
‘a daily and ample supply of water, for the rent they would otherwise pay 
for one single room, and no water at all. The effects are corresponding ; 
the human beings are elevated ; they look better, speak better, think better, 
and are placed in a situation where it is their own fault if they do not dis- 
charge their duties as Englishmen and Christians. 

Tt is well worthy of remark, that while the cholera was ravaging, to a 
frightful extent, the filthy and over-crowded receptacles, these new-fashion- 
ed lodging-houses were altogether spared. In all the establishments be- 
longing to the Laborers’ Friend Society there was not one case of cholera, 
and two only of diarrhea, which speedily yielded to medical treatment. | 
have heard the same most striking statement from the secretary to the 
Metropolitan Association. 

The establishment of baths and wash-houses is an indispensable part of 
any system for improving the domestic condition of the poor. To omit for 
a moment the effect upon health, we may assert, that it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to a large mass of the population, however well-disposed, to be cleanly 
in their clothes or in their persons. This is no figure of speech—if any one 
doubt it, let him perambulate the streets and alleys, penetrate the courts, 
dive into the cellars, and climb into the garrets, the swarming nests of filth 
aud misery, and he will then admit the truth of this assertion. He may 
find some houses, perhaps, where the laborious, scanty, and imperfect wash- 
ing is carried on in the only apartment tenanted by the whole family. But 
an evil arises here, for hundreds of instances may be recounted in which 
the husbands, to avoid the disorder and discomfort of their homes, have be- 
come the habitual frequenters of a pot-house. 

The truth is, that all these provisions should henceforward form a part of 
our normal state, and become inseparable items of the parochial system. 

Every one will admit it to be a singular advantage in the plans proposed, 
that they partake in no respect of an eleemosynary character. ‘The insti- 
tutions are self-supporting, and, in order to be widely diffused, must be re- 
munerative. The model-houses, constructed or adapted to the purpose at 
the expense of individuals or associated bodies, have proved that they will 
be so, and encourage the outlay of public and private funds im a benevolent 
yet profitable investment. The rents, fixed at a reasonable amount, are 
rigorously demanded and punctually paid. The independence of the work- 
ing-man is thus consulted and maintained, while the aid of those who pos- 
sess capital or leisure, (the very things which the working-men generally 
neither have nor can have,) does no more than render available for his ser- 
vice the gifts and resources of health and industry. 

It has been estimated that, on an average, the working-man loses by 
sickness (the result, in most instances, of his noisome abode) about thirty 
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days of labor in each year. Suppose his <ondition improved, and he lose 
but ten, the savings on the twenty, in time and medicine, may be calcu- 
lated as worth at the least £3, ($15)—no inconsiderable sum in the minute 
details of 10s. ($#2.50,) a week. But the pecuniary benefit of the wash- 
houses to the laboring class is still greater. A woman may now, by the 
excellent arrangements of these institutions, do for herself and her family, 
in three hours and a half, and with the outlay of a few pence, as much as 
(badly done after all) would have occupied, in her own house, the better 
part of two days. 





~~ 


No. 6.—Crime and Genius. 


A Scotch paper states, that some three years ago, a youth, then entered 
upon his thirteenth year, was placed at the bar of the Justiciary Court at 
Perth, accused of stealing, or being in company with others who stole some 
loaves of bread from a cart on the Perth Road, Dundee. Though young in 
years, he was, in legal] phraseology, old in crime. ‘“ Previous conviction,” 


formed the concluding words of the libel on which he was charged, and the 


new conviction obtained sealed his fate, almost for time and eternity. At 
thirteen years of age, for stealing a loaf of bread—such is the merciful state 
of our criminal law—this child received sentence of seven years’ transpor- 
tation! and no doubt would have been sent to associate for the most event- 
ful period of human existence with the polluted and abandoned, had not 
something like a providential occurrence taken place. It so happened, that 
after coming back to the prison, waiting to be shipped off to a foreign land, 
he was attacked with a disease in the elbow joint. Whether his journey to 
a penal settlement was prevented by this cause, we are not prepared to say; 
but certain it is, from the day he returned from the Justiciary Court at 
Perth, he has had to inhabit one of the cells in the criminal jail in Dundee. 
On visiting his lonely apartment the other day, we found him seated on a 
small chest, busily employed in mending the binding of books belonging to 
the library—an occupation, we were given to understand, in which he takes 
great delight. Around him lay on the floor of his cell several works on 
mathematics and astronomy, while the walls were covered with a number 
of maps of various countries in the world. If there was any Jack of provi- 
sion for the body, there was no want of food for the mind. After some in- 
teresting conversation with the youth, in order to test his powers, the 
indefatigable teacher in the prison, Mr. Lindsay, who accompanied us, re- 
quested him to take up the slate, and determine the position of the moon on 
a given day, which he accomplished in a few seconds. On questioning him 
as to his early habits, he admitted that he had been from his earliest years 
a depredator; had attended church along with his stepfather and mother, 
and occasionally the Sabbath-school ; but his mind at the time led him more 
frequently to seek the company of other boys, older and more dexterous in 
thieving than himself. 

Passing to a neighboring cell, along with the teacher, we were intro- 
duced to another youth, between sixteen and seventeen years of age. He 
was seated in his narrow abode on a low box, teasing old ropes, and though 
there was wanting the intellectual provision which the other culprit had at 
command, we soon felt convinced that here also the prison walls had attrac- 
tions. Our attention was first called to a wooden erection in the corner of 
the cell; it was rough workmanship, for the only tool that had been en- 
gaged in its carving and erection was the fragment of a shoemaker’s knife, 
stuck into a weaver’s pirn, which somehow or other had come into his pos- 
session, the blade of which was scarcely an inch and half in length. On 
looking into this piece of rough mechanism, we perceived a water-clock in 
full and regular movement, the whole so adjusted that the hands on the 
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dial-plate indicated time with considerable accuracy. Several other pieces 
of mechanism were shown us by the youth of his own construction, with no 
other tool, as we were assured all along, than the piece of a shoemaker’s 
knife! The fate of this youth, like the other one, was somewhat hard. He 
had been condemned to banishment for life, for a crime of which, at the bar 
of the court, he declared his innocence, and from which declaration he has 
never yet swerved. The offence of which he was accused was a very 
_ heinous one indeed—setting fire to a mill for the sake of plunder, in the 
month of January last. A reward was offered for the guilty person, and 
two brothers, along with a companion in crime, were the chief witnesses, 
on whose testimony the charge was found, proven, and sentence of banish- 
ment for life was recorded against two youths, both of whom protested that 
they were innocent of the offence laid to their charge. One of the two has 
been sent off to the settlements, but the other, the one noticed above, who 
perseveres in the maintenance of his innocence, being under age, remains 
in prison. , 

The following letter, containing particulars as to these two interesting 
youths, has been obligingly sent us by Mr. Lindsay, the teacher in the 
prisons :— : 

“Sir,—In reply to your interrogations about the mathematical acquire- 
ments or mechanical genius of two boys in Dundee prison, the following 
statement may be given:—The first boy was sentenced, nearly three years 
ago, to seven years’ transportation; but, owing to bad health, has not yet 
been sent away. When he came first to prison he could read and write, 
and was acquainted with the first four fundamental rules of arithmetic. I 
requested him to commit to memory and repeat to me psalms and chapters, 
and promised as usual, small prize books. He soon repeated all the para- 
phrases, and a great number of psalms and chapters, and would repeat to 
me as much asI pleased. I urged him to advance in arithmetic, and he 
soon finished it. I gave him books in algebra, plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, and practical mathematics; and, with such hints as I gave him in 
passing, he has become intimately acquainted with all these. I furnished 
him with books on astronomy, and gave him astronomic tables; he has be- 
come such an adept in the calculations of the celestia] phenomena, that I 
frequently employ him to verify my own calculations. In countless in- 
stances he has verified the Nautical Almanac, and could now almost con- 
struct one. He is acquainted with the most important of the lunar pertur- 
bations, and can determine the position of the moon, stars, and planets, 
within a few minutes of the truth, for any given time in past and future 
centuries. He knows the most important theorems and problems of geome- 
try, and has lately begun to the Differential Calculus. He can read French 
pretty well, and has read, and almost understood, Delembert’s book, ‘ De la 
Lune.’ - He is intimately acquainted with the Bible, and has read almost 
all the books in our library. When I last saw him he was engaged making 
from the Bible a chronological table, and comparing it with other tables of 
chronology. His favorite pursuit is the calculation of eclipses and transits, 
and was much spurred on when I lately showed him, through a telescope, 
the transit of Mercury. On his first coming in he had many bad habits, 
tore or scribbled the books, and in many other respects transgressed the 
prison laws; but these habits have long ago left him, and for more than a 
year he has not been found fault with by any of the officials. He is about 
sixteen or seventeen years old. 

“The other boy, about seventeen years old, was sentenced at last Perth 
Circuit to transportation for life, but has not yet been sent away. On his 
coming in he could scarcely read, and could not write at all. At first he 
showed a strong disposition to drawing portraits, and other things, and, 
without any instruction from me in this art, he has attained great profi- 
ciency. Our governor, Mr. Mackison, himself a first-rate draughtsman, 
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has given him hints in this department, and has formed a very high opinion 
of his genius. He next came out in the character of a mechanic, and with 
small bits of wood and clay, and a broken knife, his only tool, he formed a 
remarkably good model of a steam engine. I urged him to make a clock, 
in order to know the hour by it, and gave him a few hints how he should 
proceed. To accomplish this he made many attempts, but his great diffi- 
culty was with the pendulum. He formed the idea of a water-clock, and 
this idea seems to be entirely his own. He makes water to trickle into 
buckets of wood, which he has made with his knife, and, by means of 
wheelwork, has succeeded in making a tolerably good clock, which might 
have served for common purposes before the discovery of the pendulum. 
When passing I still urge him to the pendulum, and lately showed him 
the mechanism of a clock. I agree with Mr. Mackison in thinking that 
he has great fertility of genius; and I cannot but think that both he and 
the other boy might, by peculiar management, become ornaments of society. 
Inferior to these two, we have a number of boys that have made consider- 
able progress in learning. In conclusion, I beg leave to state in writing 
what I have often stated in words, that the whip,* and not the prison, is in 
my opinion the true reformer of juvenile delinquents. 
“ Yours truly, “J. B. Linpsay.” 


—~_> 4 





No. 7.—A Benevolent and Successful Enterprise. 


At Broadwall, near Blackfriars Road, (London,) in premises occupied as a 
Wesleyan Sunday-school, a flourishing “ragged school” is held. Broadwall 
is a well known thoroughfare, leading from Stamford Street to the New 
Cut, near the Blackfriars Road, and is in the centre of a population of no 
smal] importance, and not only as regards the various large manufactories 
and wharves, in which capital and labour are extensively employed, but 
more especially as regards the poor residents in the back streets, courts, 
and alleys, which are too frequently passed by as unworthy of notice. It 
contains, in a very short space, exclusive of factories, timber yards, &c., 
737 houses, in which are 2,948 families, which number, with their children, 
7,543 souls; and beyond these limits, the population is equally as large on 
every side. Of this total number, there were at the period of which we are 
speaking 2,746 under fourteen years of age ; 1,913 under seven years, mak- 
ing a total of 4,659 ; and of those under fourteen years, 972 did not attend 
any school, except a few whoattended the Sunday evening Ragged Schools 
in the immediate vicinity, where the instruction, very properly, is of a reli- 
gious character. It therefore became a matter of important consideration 
in the minds of those acquainted with these facts, as to what means should 
be adopted for the education of these neglected youths, the majority of whom 
were being trained in vice of every form. Some of them obtain a precari- 
ous livelihood by selling in the streets lucifer matches, blacking, and other 
articles, and many of them are known to be notorious thieves, and abandon- 
ed girls. Desirous of doing somewhat to remedy this state of things, some 
individuals in the neighborhood met together, and all the schools in the 
adjoining districts being full, they resolved upon establishing this, “ The 
South London Ragged School.” ‘The last report of the union informs us, 
that “these schools have been in operation nine months, in which time 296 








* We are not ultraists in respect to the disuse of the rod, nor are we prepared 
to lay down any very rigid rules to govern its use. We are persuaded, however, 
that so much mischief has resulted from its improper or injudicious employment, as 
to justify the withholding of it when its application is not clearly the best thing to 
be done. (Eps. J. P. D.) 
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boys, and 211 girls have been admitted, and the average attendance has 
been 132. It is regretted,” the report adds, “ that the roving tendency im- 
bibed by many, prevents that regularity and punctuality necessary to en- 
sure success ; others have broken through such habits, and from their close 
attendance on the school, have made improvements far exceeding the ex- 
pectations of its supporters.” It was Friday evening when I visited this 
school,—the time devoted to the industrial classes. Permission to attend 
these classes is given as a reward for regular attendance on the other even- 
ings in the week. About thirty girls were present, and seventeen boys; 
the girls in a room below, the boys above. The latter were divided into 
two classes, one presided over by a tailor, the other by a slioemaker, and 
much creditable patching was to be seen in the room. One lad, apprenticed 
to a lighterman, and engaged all day on the river, was a diligent attendant, 
and showed considerable proficiency in shoe mending. It is not, indeed, 
the intention to make tailors or shoemakers of all these boys by these means, 
but to induce habits of industry and cleanliness, that may render them more 
likely to become honest and usetul members of society. As a general rule, 
I may mention, that in all these schools the industrial training forms an at- 
traction, and the best reward for regularity of attendance. It is a substan- 
tial benefit, and one easily apprehended by the children. Be regular, and 
you shall be allowed to work, is as potent, it would seem, to them, as the 
promise of play to other children. Indeed, without seeking any other mo- 
tive, it is to these children at once a change of pursuit and a recreation. 
The girls learn plain work, darning and mending ; and the report says, that 
they “are indefatigable in their work, which is in great demand.” ‘The 
committee having resolved, that any boy or girl should have the privilege 
of purchasing any garment made in the school at half the cost price of the 
material, great eagerness has been shown to obtain different articles of 
clothing, and the scholars have willingly brought their payments in instal- 
ments of a farthing ora halfpenny. The effect of this is discovered by the 
owners of the sweetmeat shops, saying, “* What will these people do next 
to prevent the young ’uns from spending their haifpence?”’ . . . These in- 
dustrial classes are working well, far exceeding the expectation of the 
committee. The sum of £1 16s. 84d., (nearly $10,) has been contributed 
by the scholars for garments, which otherwise would have been spent in 
foolish trash. ‘These classes are enlivened at times by singing. A class 
tor singing has been formed, and the evening of Tuesday is devoted to in- 
struction in music; *‘ and the progress made among the scholars, which at 
first was very unpromising, now astonishes all who hear them... . In order 
to give variety to the system, a number of divine and moral songs have been 
introduced, which many of these scholars may be heard singing in the 
streets! Already a great improvement is visible in these poor lads. They 
seem grateful for the care bestowed on them—anxious to please their teacher 
—attentive to his instructions—and decidedly improved in their moral 
character. Any one of the boys, who sleep in the house, I can now safely 
trust with money; and of all the parts of clothing which I have been en- 
abled by kind friends to the school to give to the boys generally, such as 
trowsers, shirts, boots, caps and pinafores, not an article has been lost or 
misapplied. ‘The masters of trades, in their daily reports to me, give 
equally favorable accounts, and, for the very short time they have been en- 
gaged, have made great progress ; some of the most ragged are already clad 
in trowsers of their own making—the once filthy are becoming tidy—the 
lately vicious are now showing signs of superior habits—the formerly irre- 
gular are now punctual. This change in the boys is in many families 
already begetting a care and solicitude for their children hitherto unknown.”* 





* One boy, unaccustomed to shoes, having been furnished with a pair, and being 
obliged to leave them off for a time, because of their pinching his hitherto un- 
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In several of these schools efforts have been made to supply the scholars 
with some food during the day. At this school, the children have 8 oz. of 
bread allotted to each of them at half-past 12, together with cocoa on three 
days in the week, and ox-cheek soup on the remaining days. Again, before 
dismissal in the evening, 4 oz. of bread is served out to each boy, and cold 
water as much as they will. The expense of this, together with breakfast 
and supper for the twelve boys who reside in the house, amounts to about 
£200 ($1000) in the year. 


— 





No. 8.—Statistics of Insanity in the United States. 


We have neither time nor means of testing the accuracy of the following 
table. It may be quite imperfect, and yet serve so good a purpose, as the 
basis of an inguiry, as to merit the half page it occupies. We need not say 
that all statements of this kind are at best but an approximation to the 
truth, and in our country especially, too uncertain to be relied upon, except 
for very general purposes. 


Total insane, Proportion of 


White and insane to the 
Colored. Population. Whole. 

Maine, . . Ag a Be ; 631 501,793 lto 795 
New Hampshire, 905 284,574 lto 563 
Massachusetts, 1,271 737,699 lto 580 
Rhode Island, 216 108,830 lto 503 
Connecticut, . 542 309,978 lto 572 
Vermont, . , 4l1l 991,948 lto 701 
New York, . . 2,340 2,428,921 1 to 1038 
New Jersey, 442 373,306 lto 844 
Pennsy]vania, 2,133 1,724,033 lto 803 
Delaware, 80 78,085 lto 976 
Maryland, 069 470,019 lto 852 
Virginia, . : 1,433 1,239,797 lto 866 
North Carolina, . S01 753,419 lto 940 
South Carolina, . 513 594,398 1 to 1158 
Georgia, , 428 691,392 1 to 1615 
Alabama, 397 580,756 1 to 1655 
Mississippi, 198 375,651 1 to 1897 
Louisiana, 100 352,411 1 to 3524 
Tennessee, ; 851 829,210 lto 974 
Kentucky, ° 975 779,838 lto 799 
Ohio, A , 1,360 1,519,467 1 to 1117 
Indiana, 562 685,866 1 to 1220 
Illinois, 292 476,183 1 to 1630 
Missouri, 270 383,702 1 to 1420 
Arkansas, 66 97,574 1 to 1478 
Michigan, 65 212,267 1 to 3265 
Florida, 22 51,477 1 to 2476 
Wisconsin, . ll 30,945 1 to 2813 
Iowa, , Zs : 11 43,112 1 to 3919 
District of Columbia, . 21 43,712 1 to 2081 
Total, 17,457 17,069,453 lto 977 














cramped feet, could by no arguments or entreaties of his mother, be induced to 
leave them at home, fearing, from past experience, that they might be pawned or 
sold to procure gin: he therefore came to school with the shoes under his arm! 
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